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creased 68 per cent, but ina 
ance has increased more than 500 per cent. 
centage of our youth attending colleges this 


year than attended high schools 30 years ago. 
Tn 1890, 13 per cent of our population above 
the age of 10 years was illiterate; in 1920 the 


total had been reduced to approximately 6 
per cent. Uu 
are filled with advertisements of correspond- 
ence schools and specialized institutions of 
this kind and that; our great steel plants and 
machine factories and print shops maintain 
their trade schools: the farmer who a dec- 
ade ago laughed at the 
listens respectfull: 
him how to put his barren acres into pro- 
duction 
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of Learning Must Distinguish Between 

Education and Training. Standards Must Be Jealously Guarded. 

Some Features of Elementary and Secondary Education Persist 
Principally Because of Inertia 


America has passed 

century, through a century of po- 
ganization and adjustmertt, through a century of 
ercial expansion, and all have led inevitably 
$9) the population of the United States has in- 
imilar period the high-school attend- 
There is a larger per- 
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Tests. 


HE TRUE END of education is 

to unfold and direct aright our 
whole nature. Its office is to call 
forth power of every kind—power of 
thought, affection, will, and outward 
action; power to observe, to reason, 


to judge, to contrive; power to adopt’ 


good ends firmly, and to pursue them 
efficiently; power to govern ourselves, 
and to influence others; power to gain 
and to spread happiness. Reading is 
but an instrument; education is to 
teach its best use. The intellect was 
created, not to receive passively a few 
words, dates, facts, but to be active 
for the acquisition of truth. Accord- 
ingly, education should labor to 
inspire a profound love of truth and 
to teach the. processes of investiga- 
tion.—_W. E. Channing. 








iatical training to young artillery officers, and 
Many a shell that went home on the western front was given its 
direction by this quiet and peaceful man on the shores of the 
exact mathematics and 
Science, and the battle of complex and crowded civilization is 
fought to a successful issue not by those who guess but by those 
It is the pressure of this civilization with its 


this country. 





Portions of inaugural address, delivered in Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 


ington, D.C. November 7, 1923. 
( Continued on page 94. ) 
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feeble minded at 
and in that year published a brief account of the tests of 1905. 
In 1910 Goddard published an abstract of the scale of 1908. He was 
at first extremely critical of the value of this scale. 
to him ‘‘ impossible to grade intelligence’in that way. It was 


intelligence of school children. 
purpose of segregating defective children in the schools of Paris 
from those of normal mentality with the aim of providing these un- 
fortunate pupils with the instruction best suited to their limited 


No. 4 


Systematic Attempts to 
Measure Mentality 


Began in Psychological Experimentation of Alfred Binet. Early 
Test of Sensory Discrimination and Rapidity of Reaction by 
Cattell and Farrand. 


Advance Followed Construction of Group 
Types Commonly Utilized 


By STEPHEN S. COLVIN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


EFINITE and systematic attempts to measure mentality 
began IS years a 


go, When Binet and Simon in 1905 pub- 


> 


lished a collection of tests designed to determine the native 


These tests were framed for the 


intellectual capacities. Thus, like many 
other significant and far-reaching movements 
in psychology and education, mental test- 
ing began in an attempt to help the sub- 
normal and defective, and has since spread 
until it finds its largest and most useful field 
in the realm of normal psychology. 

The first mental tests were not merely 
the outcome of a happy guess or a flash of 
sinet’s many years of expert psy- 
chological observation and experimentation 
achieved their most significant results in the 
The first tests 
were preliminary and tentative. Heapplied 
them to children of various ages and con- 
structed a ‘‘scale’’ of tests arranged accord- 
ing to the ages at which the majority of 
children succeeded in them. This scale as 
revised by the author the year of his death, 
1911, included tests for children of every 
age from 3 to 12 inclusive, one for children of 
15 years, and one for adults. 

Although the most extensive and signifi- 
cant work in mental testing has been done in 


genius. 


construction of these tests. 


America, the Binet tests were slow in making their appearance in 
Goddard, then psychologist at the school for the 


Vineland, N. J.. first learned of them in 1908 


It seemed 





An abridgment of a paper which Doctor Colvin was preparing for the Bureau of 


Education at the time of his death. The full paper as he left it will appear as 
Education Bulletin, 1923, No. 57. 
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too easy, too simple.’’ However, when 
the abstract of the scale was used he 
found that it ‘was a surprise and gratifica- 
tion.” The classification of 400 feeble- 
minded children at Vineland by the Binet 
method during this year agreed with the 
institution's experience, and Goddard be- 
came an enthusiastic proponent of Binet’s 
scale. He followed his survey of the children 
at Vineland by applying the tests to 2,000 
normal children. 


Important Revisions of Binet Scale 


Since the introduction of the Binet scale 
to America several important revisions and 
adaptations have been made. In 1915 ap- 
peared the point scale by Yerkes, Bridges, 
and Hardwick, and a year later the Stanford 
revision by Terman. The Yerkes revision 
is particularly notable because of its method 
of scoring and the order of the presentation of 
the tests. Among other revisions are that by 
Kuhlmann and the recent emendations by 
Herring. 

While the development of intelligence 
tests, based on the pioneer work of Binet, 
was going on, psychologists were employing 
various tests to discover how individuals 
differed in certain physical and mental ca- 
pacities. The study of individual differ- 
ences, begun by Galton in England, was 
made known in this country in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, largely 
through the work of James McK. Cattell, 
then professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and later of Columbia 
University. Cattell gave psychological test 
of the sensory and motor type to students at 
both universities. An article by Cattell and 
Farrand in the Psychological Review more 
than a quarter of a century ago gave an 
interesting statement of this work and the 
results achieved. 


Early Sensory and Motor Tests 


An examination of Cattell’s tests shows 
that they are concerned largely with sensory 
discrimination and rapidity of reaction. 
Likewise immediate memory (memory span) 
is tested by finding the number of letters a 
subject remembers at one hearing. Ability 
to estimate differences in weight, space, and 
time is also measured. In a later article by 
Cattell and Farrand is a description of the 
further extension of the work of mental test- 
ing, including tests of handwriting, visual 
acuity and color vision, auditory acuity and 
perception of pitch, sensitivity of the skin, 
perception of weight, sensitivity to pain, 
accuracy and steadiness of movement, reac- 
tion time, cancellation of A’s, perception of 
time and space, memory span, memory of 
length of a line prevjously drawn, after- 
images, and mental imagery. 

These tests were given to individuals of 
normal mentality. At the same time other 
psychological tests of a somewhat different 
type were developed through efforts to 
train the feeble-minded. Here the work of 
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Sequin can not be overlooked. In studying 
children of low-grade intelligence, Sequin 
developed a test known as the ‘‘form-board 
test."’ This test has passed through various 
adaptations, but its essential character has 
been kept. It consists in fitting wooden 
blocks of various shapes into forms cut out 
to receive them. The board may be very 
simple or it may be as complex as desired. 
A variation of this test is a puzzle in which 
various parts are fitted together, as in the 
Healy manikin puzzle. 


Maze Tests Essentially Performance Tests 


Another form of the performance test that 
is now frequently used is the ‘‘maze test.” 
This test was used extensively 20 years ago, 
in the earlier days of animal psychology, 
when the intelligence of an animal such as a 
white rat was studied by finding out how 
easily and surely the animal could learn to 
go through the passages of a maze and get 
to the center where food was placed. The 
Porteus maze test for detecting feeble- 
mindedness is the best adaptation of this 
test. The maze test, the form-board test, 
and the picture-puzzle tests have been 
adapted so as to be solved with a paper and 
pencil, but they nevertheless retain their 
essential characteristics as performance 
tests. 

These performance tests as well as the 
Binet tests and those used by Cattell were 
originally of the individual type. They 
required a great deal of time in the aggregate 
and they could not be satisfactorily given 
unless the person administering the test 
had adequate training and considerable 
practical experience. These tests had to be 
given to each child separately. In a room 
of 40 children this would require a total time 
for testing of about 20 hours. An attempt to 
measure the intelligence of the children of a 
whole school system would necessitate so 
much of time and such an expenditure of 
money that it would be prohibitive. 


Group Testing Arose from Army Needs 


The great advance in intelligence testing 
came when these tests were so constructed 
that they could be given to groups of 
individuals rather than to persons one at a 
time. By the group tests available to-day 
we can test the intelligence of all the 
children in our schools from the kinder- 
garten through the high school and of 
mature students in colleges and professional 
schools. Group testing, although practiced 
to some extent before 1917, owes its chief 
impetus to the formulation of the so-called 
Army tests that were employed on an 
extensive scale after America had entered 


the World War. 

At this time the various attempts at 
intelligence testing were brought to a head 
in the construction of the Army Alpha 
mental examinations for literates and the 
Army Beta examinations for illiterates. 


The Army tests were the first instances of 
paper and pencil tests applied to groups of 
individuals on an extensive scale. The 
Alpha tests trace their origin more or legg 
directly to the various psychological testg 
employed to determine individual differ. 
ences, and to the Binet tests and their 
various revisions. 

The Beta tests were more closely allied 
to the performance tests previously men- 
tioned, adapted to paper and pencil form, 
Like the Alpha tests, they were designed 
for measuring the mentality of persons 
tested in groups rather than through indi- 
vidual examinations. 

The results of the Army tests were so 
satisfactory that on the conclusion of the 
armistice they were made public, and the 
Army Alpha was given widely in schools, 
colleges, and universities during the year 
1919. Prior to this time, in the fall of 1918, 
the so-called Brown University test was 
given to the men in the Students’ Army 
Training Corps and in the naval unit at 
Brown. It has since been continued with 
all entering classes at that institution, and 
is now in its fifth year of trial. This fact 
is mentioned because it would seem to be 
the first group intelligence test to be con- 
sistently and continuously used and stand- 
ardized. It precedes somewhat, in point 
of time, the various group tests that have 
been devised and published during the past 
three years. In all these number nearly 40 
separate tests. 


Stunts Which Demand Exercise of | ntelligence 


The Binet tests as they exist in their most 
careful and comprehensive revision and 
extension are known as the Stanford-Binet 
tests and in their present form are the work 
of Lewis M. Terman. The Binet scale as 
perfected by its author is composed of 54 
tests. The Stanford revision consists of 74 
main tests and 16 alternates, 90 in all. This 
scale, like its prototype, has a series of tests 
arranged for various years. Terman speaks 
of them as ‘‘stunts, or problems, success in 
which demands the exercise of intelligence.” 

This description while fairly good is not 
entirely accurate, since many of the tests 
included clearly invoive no problem in the 
generally accepted sense of the term, being 
based on recognition of familiar objects, 
simple associations, and acts of skill. Still 
others require concentrated attention and 
memory for immediate impressions. Fewer 
than half involve comparison, judgment, 
and reasoning. 

In the Stanford-Binet tests there are six 
main tests for each year from 3 through 10, 
eight tests for the twelfth year and six for 
the fourteenth year. Tests for rating per- 
sons as of average adult level or of superior 
adult level are also included, each with 
six main tests. 

The types of test arranged approximately 


in order of their frequency are: 
( Continued on page 84.) 
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Christmas Offers a Valuable Opportunity 


Informational Work May Be Associated With Christmas Customs. Fruitful Lessons 
in History Should Not Be Neglected. Familiarity with Great Christmas Poems Would 
Enrich the Memories of Pupils All Their Lives 


By ANNIE REYNOLDS 
Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


every normal child measures the 

lagging time by the coming of 
Christmas, and that teacher knows little of 
human nature who tries to have the regular 
work of the school go on as if there had never 
been “a carol sung or chimes set ringing.”’ 
The regular informational work of the school 
in geography and history may be associated 
with Christmas customs: the source of sup- 
ply for Christmas trees, their purchase and 
transportation; where Christmas trees come 
from; doll making; the making of glass and 
tinsel ornaments—these suggest a few of the 
materials for geography which will prove 
doubly attractive if taught in December. 


TT’: TIME of year is at hand when 


Puritans Frowned on Christmas Merriment 


There was a time when Christmas was not 
merry. Some incident of the Puritan non- 
observance may be told. Perhaps the teach- 
er will choose the story of the Puritan 
mother who did not feel happy as Christmas 
approached because her thoughts went back 
to the jolly Christmases of her English girl- 
hood. She could not quite rejoice with the 
others that “On Christmas day never a 
wreath hung ina Puritan home.’’ She was 
hardly a Puritan yet, and so she contrived 
that her little daughter, through gift and 
song, should know a little of what an English 
Christmas meant. 

The brief reference in Samuel Adams’ 
diary to his regret at seeing, on his walk to 
Boston on Christmas Day, idleness and jolli- 

‘4 ° 
fication, and the contrasting pride with 
which he remembered that his son was at 
home splitting wood in the woodshed never 
fails to arouse worth-while comments from 
pupils. The incident illustrates how much 
public opinion had to change before the 
Christmas of the dominant group whose 
spokesman Adams so often was should be- 
come similar to the gladsome Virginia Christ- 
mas and finally culminate in 1856 in Massa- 
chusetts’ making Christmas a legal holiday. 


“Nor should it be forgotten that 
On Christmas day in seventy-six 
Our gallant troops with bayonets fixed, 
To Trenton marched away.”’ 


Study of Yuletide Customs 


The world of to-day furnishes much mate- 
rial through Yuletide customs in many lands 
and unique ones in certain portions of our 
own that may prove educative to pupils. 





They may see the children of the tenements 
through the eyes of Jacob Riis, or they may 
be told the story of Christmas as celebrated 
on Boston’s Beacon Hill. 


May Furnish Problems in Arithmetic 


The practical side should have a fair share 
of time allotted to it. In plain view of all 
as they walk the streets are the banks’ 
reminders of the joyful spending which the 
practice of thrift makes possible at Christ- 
mas time. Pupils hear much said about 
shopping early. A discussion of praise- 
worthy practices here may take place in 
the arithmetic class and furnish much of 
value in the way of problem solving. Can 
the upper-grade pupils make any compari- 
sons which will help them to comprehend 
what it means that a year ago 190 million 
dollars were saved for Christmas spending? 
Perhaps each potential little gift maker will 
énjoy planning how 10 dollars of this might 
be spent. Pupils may be led to plan what 
they shall do 10 years hence when they have 
prepared themselves to earn good salaries 
and are earning them. If they are given a 
desire to really want to make Merry Christ- 
mas prove that all the world is kin, sooner or 
later this desire will bear fruit. 

In their out-of-school hours children 
probably see many Christmas cards. A 
Christmas card exhibit at the school in 
which each pupil either makes or buys one 
which he thinks has artistic merit will 
appeal to all. A greeting may be composed 
for each card, and as the cards are judged by 
the class as a whole and pupils and teachers 
discuss the messages and the decorations 
there is an opportunity to help everyone 
to take one advance step in appreciation of 
a card which illustrates good design. Christ- 
mas cards and letters play a great part in 
adding to the good will of the Christmas 
season. There may be pupils in every 
schoolroom who come from homes in which 
it has not been found possible to save money 
for Christmas giving. These children need 
not feel in the least shut away from the 
bringing of Christmas joy, for in the lan- 
guage class every pupil may write a Christ- 
mas letter and realize the correspondence by 
sending it to some one, friend or relative, to 
whom its coming will be an occasion of 
happiness. 

Perhaps the classes in which much of the 
preparation for a Christmas program may 
be most advantageously made are the read- 


75 


ing and language classes. A considerable 
portion of the classic literature in the 
English language has either been inspired 
by the Christmas spirit or contains memo- 
rable references to it. Some of the great 
Christmas poems are truly a ‘“‘source of joy 
in this not too happy world.’’ It is regret- 
table that school programs occasionally 
fail to show acquaintance on the part of the 
teacher with this fact. 


Christmas Poems of Highest Excellence 


Almost every standard collection of poetry 


contains at least a few Christmas poems of _ 


the highest excellence. Language books, 
readers, song books, and occasionally cur- 
rent Magazines, contain poems which are 
suitable. The best plan for the teacher is 
to examine the indexes of available language 
books, readers, and collections of poetry 
and stories for suitable Christmas material. 
There are a number of admirable collections 
made by competent compilers which illus- 
trate how easily possible it is for a teacher 
to substitute really worthy verse for the 
rhymes and jingles usually offered. There 
is no doubt that some of the cheap, paper- 
bound collections often used are unworthy 
of more than the merest cursory reading. 

The following list of books containing 
Christmas literature may be suggestive: 

Golden Numbers—Wiggin and Smith. 

Posy Ring—Wiggin and Smith. 

Christmas Stories—Dickinson and Skin- 
ner. 

Yuletide in Many Lands—Pringle and 
Uran. 

Days and Deeds—Stevenson and Steven- 
son. 

Pieces for Every Day the Schools Cele- 
brate—Deming and Bemis. 

A Christmas Anthology—Published by 
Crowell. 

The last is a small book of 84 pages and 
is well designed for its purpose. It is 
the hope of the anonymous compiler that 
no reader will “ever grow old enough to 
read these fine old poems without a stirring 
of the heart born of Christmases of long ago.”’ 


Let Children Seek Appropriate Poems 


If the teacher will first read aloud three 
or four beautiful Christmas poems and talk 
them over with the pupils, she will have 
done much to create the taste for the best 
in the minds of any children who may 
lack it. Then the suggestion may come, 
“TI believe every one of the 30 pupils in 
this room would like to find a Christmas 
poem that all of us will enjoy reading. Just 
as soon as you find it go to the bulletin 
board and see if it is already posted there. 
If it is, you will want to find another, as 
we don’t want duplicates. If it isn’t and 
you are certain the poem you have found 
is the one that you would like to have rep- 
resent you, copy it and post it in order 
that we may all read it.’’ In order that 
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thie plan may work out the teacher must 
first be certain that there is considerable 
material accessible so that pupils may have 
some choice in their selections 


List Five Favorites from Poems Chosen 


After all of the pupils have had an oppor- 
tunity to become a lalnted it! er 


posted poem either through readir the 
posted copy ot! 


in the collect 
compiler too! 


to list their fir avorites fror 

chosen. These poems! be elve 

of honor and the fi ns ited ) 
Christmas progra! ma be the 
Another interestir ieparture is t a 
pupil to practice reading aloud th 
has selected until he can please 

with it. This audience m be either h 


own classmates, the pupils in another 
room, or the member: 
Familiarity with a few of the great Chris 


mas poems will enrich the minds of the 
pupils all their lives. Many pupils 

poverished by lack of memory of inspiring 
poetry in their childhood, ha become 
teachers who are at a loss to select poems 


literature of delight 


belonging to the 
Schools engaged in preparing teachers do 
weil to see that their students become a 

quainted with several classical Christmas 
poems which have been enjoyed by childrer 
Perhaps no teach 
opportunities have ! I an do bette al 


whatever her rormel 


to spend a Saturday morning in a nea 

public library early in December (better in 
November) looking over the collection 

Christmas books and talking with the libra 
rian about what the library does for th 
children’s benefit during the few weeks 
preceding Christmas. It may be a 
able a half day as any the teach 
certainly it will be a happy on 


Librarians Good Judges of Children’s Preferences 


Librarians know the preferences of chil- 
dren better than any other grown-ups, ex 
cept possibly a few fortunate mothers 
still more. fortunate 
much time reading aloud to ar itl 
children. As the librarian decides on the 
purchase of books for display during th: 
weeks preceding Christmas she has tl 
opinions of many children’s librarians as to 
the books which have won the approval 
of thousands of children. It is through such 
displays that many pupils and teachers read 
at least once a year the Christmas chapter 
from Ruth McEnery Stuart’s ‘‘Solomon 
Crow’s Christmas Pockets,’’ or have lovingly, 
turned the pages of the exquisite ‘‘Child’s 
Christ Tales” by Andrea Hofer Proudfoot. 

Teachers who had access to many Christ- 
mas stories as children are better prepared 
to awaken the Christmas spirit if they read 
again, at the end of a happy quarter century 
after first reading it, Washington Gladden’s 
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story entitled Santa Claus on a Lark 

it ponies ever made a boy nappier than 
se which went leisurely back to Smokop- 
olis after Benoni Benaiah Benjamin had 
ade one little bov enjoy a lark with Santa 


ants to thrill again with awe 


{ aus i ' 
I nat tor an a each I 
han the‘ old Russia 
Bahc iscka. who shut the door one 
is | on “three old men standing 

th beards as white as snow and 
e) reached the eround., and 
ide herself a lifelong wanderer looking 


lost opportunit 
1 Few Excellent Christmas Poems 


lozen Christmas poems 
h wouid impress all readers 


‘ Nevertheless the follow 


ll eliminate the poems for which 


he doe not care and add the ones that 
should have been included. The poems i: 
he list are found over and over in the best 
unt ies and they have given many 
hildren and their teachers so much enjoy- 
ment that it would hea mistake not to hame 
them when the opportunity offers 


The Little Christmas Tree—Coolidge 
Town of Bethlehem—Brooks 
Christmas To- 


O. Littl 
Everywhere, Everywhere, 
Brooks. 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
by Night Tate 
‘While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
ight Deland. 
The Night Before Christmas—Moore. 
Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring?—-Ward 
l Was the Silent Midnight Centuries 
\ Dommett. 

\ Christmas Carol—Lowell, 
God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen 
As Joseph Was A-Walking—Old English 

Christmas Carol—JjJ. G. Holland 


Learn a Good Song Every Year 


It is to be hoped that each year al least 
ne of the beautiful songs which has not 
hefore been learned will be sung until it 
has become a part of the canon of song 
which the children love. The relearning of 

song already partly familiar is a joy. A 

umber of the poems studied may be known 
to the children also as songs, and somé of 
them are available as phonograph records. 
These are good 

Silent Nigh 

[It Came Upon a Midnight Clear. 

Deck the Hall with Boughs of Holly. 

Come All Ye Faithful. 

The First Noel. 

Kline’s ‘‘ Merry Christmas.”’ 

If the school does not own records, in many 
places the homes do, and mothers may be 
only too glad to lend them for the use of the 
pupils at Christmas time. The children 


enjoy singing with tl record, and it ig 
important that they should learn to listen 

the music and appreciate such records 
as the *‘ Messial i \aZzal 

There are a few Christmas stor which 
should be i In) Sul aima Mate . To 
mention only thi he Bird stmas 
Caro] by) Wige I himes 
Rane | \ \l 1e] z I the 
Other Wise Man yk \ny of 
hese st ies told teacher ima- 

ed by the pupils } cram 
ever talis tc pu ) the 


We can not vo tar iui cogrerTay story, 
r customs; with With- 

it wanting to sl tures. 
Who can ever fore: : flim pse f Mr. 
fezziwie’s ball in ( \l Cratchit 
bearing aloit the plum lding which her 
husband declared S n yres st SUuUCCeS8Ss 
in all the vears ney lad phe married? 
Besides these delightfu rebure Vhich add 
so much to the subject mat presented, 


there are the copies of ! m pa vhich 
may we ll be kept permanent! is a part of 
the school equipment! and temporarily dis- 
played for a shor tim each Ds mober. 
Miiller, Corregio, Titian, Blashfield, Le 
Rolle, Plockhurst, and Hofman have done 


much to add to the joys Christmas time, 
Perhaps some da ery Unristmas ‘ele- 
bration at school or at home will have in 
anticipation or in retrospect the beautiful 
View of a community ¢ hristma ree with 
carol rs and increased 200d lil as accom- 


Much can be do 


way for a fuller enjoyment « 


) pa ve the 
happy 


paniments 


time through the preparation made in 
geography, history, and current events; 
through cards and letters: through poetry, 


story, song, and picture, 


Pupils assume responsibility in matters of 
behavior at the Gordon School, Cleveland. 


sting of a repre- 


A ‘*‘behavior council 4 
sentative of each room in the school formu- 
lates whatever rules it considers necessary 
for safety and order. Guards elected by the 
pupils enforce these rules, and in cases of 
extreme misbehavior the teachers may be 


consulted. 


Kentucky now has a State director of 
music. The creation of this office by the 
State superintendent of public instruction 
is the result of the action of the 1922 legis- 
lature, which passed a bill giving music a 
place in the course of study for all Kentucky 


Sc hools. 


Vocational schools in several Michigan 
cities have assisted the State organization 
of parent-teacher associations by printing 
without charge its monthly bulletin for dis- 
tribution in their respective districts. 
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Lines Appears Imminent 


Junior College Seems Destined to Become Part of Secondary 
Education. History of Movement Begins with Renaissance. 
Chicago University Influential in American Development 


By L. E. BLAUCH 


Specialist in Charge of Land-Grant College Statistics, Bureau of Education 


HE JUNIOR COLLEGE movement 
is another link in the chain of the 
rapid evolution of American educa- 
tion. It is a part of the general attempt to 
reorganize our educational provision on a 
sound basis which is in accord with the 
spirit of American educational ideals. Its 
success has demonstrated that the junior 
college has a place in our educational prog- 
ress, but with further development the 
name will probably be dropped and the 
work the junior college is now doing will 
probably be definitely organized as a part 
of the system of secondary education, where 
it properly belongs 
Fundamental to an understanding of any 
current movement is a knowledge of the 
antecedents of these movements, of the 
aims, purposes, and forces which have been 
the controlling factors in bringing us to 
where we now find ourselves. Let us, there- 
fore, recall some of the lines of direction 
from the past. These date back to the days 
of the revival of learning and the founding 
of the universities. These early universities 
consisted of four faculties—liberal arts, law, 
medicine, and theology. The course in the 
liberal arts was preparatory to the work 
given by the faculties of law, medicine, 
and theology, and was intended to lay a 
broad general foundation upon which later 
to build the superstructure. 


Knowledge of Latin Required for Entrance 


The Renaissance left a decidedly human- 
istic impression on the course in liberal arts 
which made it partly a course in training, 
leading also to dire participation in a 
large numbe i on 
sorts which were then developing. The 


activities of various 


preparation necessary to enter the univer- 
sities consisted principally of the ability to 
tead and to speak Latin, and the institution 
Which afforded this preliminary training 
Was the grammar or the Latin grammar 
school. At the same time there were also 
various and sundry schools which were more 
or less unrelated to the universities. Such 
in a general way was the scheme of organi- 
zation of education leading to the highest 
reaches. 
Part of an addr ; delivered at Brad ford Academy, 
Mass. 








Out of the great religious upheaval of the 
sixteenth century a new type of university 
and a school system evolved with no inter- 
mediate institution. Schools which later 
became the gymnasia edged in between the 
old grammar school and the liberal arts 
course, overlapping in both directions. 
These schools for a long time in the transi- 
tion period were not clearly defined. By 
and by the old liberal arts course was left 
almost entirely to the gymnasia, and the 
university proceeded to give the specialized 
training represented by the professional and 
the graduate schools. The course in liberal 
arts offered by the university was placed on 
an equal footing with the courses in law, 
medicine, etc., and it became specialized. 
Thus to-day the gymnasium leads directly 
into the specialized training of the univer- 
sity which the student enters at about the 


age of 19. 


French Lycée Like German Gymnasium 


While in France the evolution was irregu- 
lar as compared to that in Germany, it has, 
nevertheless, produced a secondary-school 
organization which likewise prepares the 
student directly for the specialized training 
afforded by the university. The student 
completes the secondary school at about the 
age of I8 and receives the baccalaureate 
degree. 

in England no such development oc- 
curred. While the liberal arts course there 
underwent a considerable change, it was re- 
tained, and it is to-day a most important 
feature of higher education. The colleges of 
the universities were strongly fortified by 
organization and tradition, and thus have 
been safe from the encroachments of sec- 
ondary education, In fact, the great en- 
dowed public schools which sprang up were 
dominated by the universities and were in 
full sympathy with them. At the same 
time public secondary education developed 
very slowly. Thus the liberal arts course 
has survived in the English universities. 

It was this arts course and the ideal of a 
liberal education which the early settlers of 
America had in mind when they established 
their colleges. Scarcely, however, had these 
institutions’ gotten well under way until 
they began to crowd down the elementary 
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subjects into the lower schools, a process 
which has continued to this day. It wasa 
movement which helped to develop the 
academy, an institution which edged in be- 
tween the liberal arts colleges and the lower 


.schools and overlapped in both directions. 


This, according to President Thwing, sug- 
gests the German gymnasium. It took 
over, he says, more and more of the work of 
the college in expanding and advancing 
its curriculum. 


American Academy a Transition School 


The academy as a well-organized institu- 
tion was begun with the Franklin Academy 
in Philadelphia in 1751. While it had a 
prototype in the English academies, it was 
established and it flourished in America 
largely because of definite educational needs, 
The academy was a transition school. It was 
unstandardized and variable, and its devel- 
opment was very different in different com- 
munities. What has become of this transi- 
tion school? Its ends were various. Many 
academies were taken over as public high 
schools. With the establishment of public 
high schools many others were closed. 
Many of the stronger academies developed 
into colleges or into normal schools. A few 
have survived as academies to this day. 

The dominant influence in early American 
higher education was English. Following 
the American Revolution, French ideals and 
influence were very pronounced in molding 
the thought on higher education. It was the 
day of beginning for the American State uni- 
versity. The effect is clearly discernible in 
Jefferson’s plans for the University of Vir- 
ginia, in the establishment of the University 
of New York, and in the legislation in Michi- 
gan for the ‘‘cathlopistemiad”’ as well asin a 
number of other States. 

Very soon, however, higher education was 
greatly stimulated and influenced by the de- 
veloping German university. The influence 
was due in part to the increasing number of 
American students at the German univer- 
sities. In 1852 President Tappan remodeled 
the University of Michigan in accordance 
with the Gertaan ideal, and that university 
thus became the pioneer and typical State 
university. The Johns Hopkins University, 
founded in 1876, on German lines, was the 
first American institution to make graduate 
instruction and research more important 
than the work of the undergraduate liberal 
arts course. P 

At the same time, closely related to the 
evolution of the American university and in 
large measure a part of it, there has been a 
phenomenal development of professiona! 
education. In the shifting and articulation 
which has occurred much of this professional 
work now requires a certain amount of college 
training as a prerequisite, sometimes one 
year, sometimes two years, and in some in- 
stances as much as four years. 

Finally, and just as marked as the progress 
in higher education, has been the astonishing 
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increase and enlargement of secondary edu- 
cation, principally through the public high 
school. This institution is now fixed as a 
rung in the educational ladder which is 
definitely built upon the training of the ele- 
mentary school. We are consequently com- 
mitted to an effort which has never before 
been attempted on any such enormous scale, 
namely, to provide public secondary educa- 
tion for all comers. Just now we have a 
typical arrangement of eight years of ele- 
mentary education, four years of secondary 
education, and four years of college, fol- 
lowed by advanced training. Just why no 
one seems to know. Many are far from will- 
ing to defend the arrangement, while others 
are positively antagonistic to it. We have 
just begun the experiment, and its progress 
will result in important educational reor- 
ganizations and in social consequences at 
present undreamed of 


Standardization of Educational Training 


This evolution of higher and secondary 
education in America thus continues. Two 
results are pertinent. First, it has made 
necessary some form of standardization of 
the educational training which is prepara- 
tory to the more advanced reaches of edu- 
cation. It involves a carefu! scrutiny of 
the work of both the secondary school and 
the college, and it tends to assign to each 
type of institution more or less clearly 
defined functions. As a consequence there 
has been a remarkable flux, some institu- 
tions being elevated and others being 
depressed. 

A second result of the evolution is the 
curious combination which we now find of 
the English liberal arts course and the 
German university. Asa tentative arrange- 
ment we have divided the liberal arts cur- 
riculum so that now the first two years are 
principally “liberal” or “general”’ in na- 
ture, while the last two years are given over 
to various forms of more or less specialized 
training. The whole arrangement is mak- 
ing somewhat uncertain the place of the 
four-year liberal arts course. 


Concern Over Increasing Age of Freshmen 


The present status of affairs has not come 
about without criticism. It began in an 
important way with President Eliot’s 
anxiety concerning the increasing age of 
Harvard freshmen and in certain adjust- 
ments which were consequently planned 
by the Harvard faculty to overcome the 
condition which had come into being. Its 
outstanding expression was the appoint- 
ment and work of the famous Committee of 
Ten in 1893, headed by President Eliot. 

At the same time in the Middle West the 
University of Chicago was established under 
the leadership of President Harper. He 
lost no time in proposing an organization 
of the college curriculum which would 
definitely distinguish between the first two 
years and the last two years of work, and 
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he accordingly set up a plan of a junior and 
a senior college, the former to cover the 
work of the freshman and the sophomore 
Years and the latter to include the work of 
the junior and senior years. In addition 
to this provision in his own institution he 
encouraged and promoted a plan whereby 
secondary schools were to add two years to 
their regular courses and whereby such 
secondary schools could become affiliated 
with the University of Chicago. The 
scheme was carried out by a number of 
schools in the Mississippi Valley. 


Degree Proposed for Junior College Work 


A third line of thought was given expres- 
sion by President Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, when in his first annual report as 
president he expressed his preference to 
grant the bachelor’s degree at the end of the 
sophomore year and the master’s degree at 
the end of the senior year. This proposal 
seems not to have received any important 
consideration. There was, however, some 
agitation to shorten the college course to 
three years, and Clark College actually set 
up such a curriculum. 

From the historical discussion we now turn 
to a consideration of the reorganization of 
secondary education. A fundamental ques- 
tion is, What is secondary education? Mon- 
roe states that notwithstanding the fact that 
the secondary school has been the most stable 
and the most enduring part of our educa- 
tional system he found no consensus of 
opinion as to the scope or meaning of sec- 
ondary education, either as between various 
countries or as between specialists in our 
own country. When Doctor Brown at- 
tempted a history of American secondary 
education, he used the term ‘middle 
schools,’’ a term which has, however, never 
been much used. Professor Inglis in 1918 
made the following significant and clear 
statement: 


High Schools and Colleges Overlap 


‘The curriculum of the public high school 
has always transcended the requirements of 
subject matter set up by the colleges for 
admission and frequently has included sub- 
jects regularly included in the college cur- 
riculum. Likewise the college curriculum 
regularly includes subjects of study which 
are essentially of secondary grade. There 
has always been a certain amount of over- 
lapping in the curricula of the secondary 
school and college. In the average high 
school it would not be at all difficult to map 
out a one or two year ‘‘postgraduate’’ course 
which would be quite comparable to possible 
freshman and sophomore courses in college.”’ 

For the purposes of this discussion it may 
be profitable to define secondary education 
on a psychological and functional basis. 
One of the most marked contributions to 
American educational thought was made by 
G. Stanley Hall through his study of adoles- 
cence. While educators no longer accept 


all of Hall’s conclusions, the impress of hig 
work is nevertheless profound. Hall called 
attention to the period of youth beginning 
at about 12 and continuing for about a dozen 
years as a distinct and most important epoch 
in the unfolding of a personality. This con- 
ception has entered deeply into our ideals 
of secondary education. We have come thus 
to divide the first 25 years of the individual's 
psychological and _ social development 
roughly into three periods—first, childhood; 
second, early adolescence; and, third, later 
adolescence, or the period of beginning ma- 
turity. The first of these periods extends 
to about 12, at which time the second period 
begins and continues to 18 or 20. 


Education from Functional Viewpoint 


Partly dependent on the consideration of 
this conception and partly dependent on 
social need and possibilities, we are coming 
to think of the periods of education from a 
functiona! point of view. On this basis three 
periods may be mapped out. First, there is 
the period of acquiring the tools of learning, 
such as reading and speaking the vernacular, 
writing, and skill in the fundamental opera- 
tions of computation. These accomplish- 
ments, it now seems clear, can be, and 
usually are, acquired during the period 
above denominated as that of childhood; 
that is, by the time the boy or girl is 11 or 
12 years old. Second, after these tools of 
learning have been sufficiently mastered 
there comes the period of acquiring many 
general skills and much general knowledge; 
in other words, the period of general training, 
which has as its major purpose the develop- 
ment of a well-rounded understanding of 
society and the individual's place in it and 
likewise the development of correct habits 
of action. While in a sense such general 
training is never fully completed, it should 
reach a fair degree of accomplishment by 
the age of about 18 or 20. Third, the gen- 
eral training is to be followed by a period of 
specialized training, such as that required 
for the professions and the various vocations 
of life. While the majority can perhaps 
never travel the whole way, such an ar- 
rangement seems te be the ideal one for 
those who are to receive the full measure of 
education. It is very similar to the arrange- 
ment which prevails in Germany and in 
France. 


Reorganization Moves Slowly but Seems Inéoitable 


Fundamental considerations such as those 
above stated are bringing about a criticism 
of our educational plan and a reorganization 
of the whole scheme. True, it moves some 
what slowly and is therefore not forcefully 
and constantly brought to our attention, but 
nevertheless it seems inevitable. No sub- 
ject is to-day more discussed in educational 
administration than is the junior high school, 
which is merely an attempt to begin the 
work of secondary education at the propef 
time. As has been intimated already the 
junior college is an extension of secondary 
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education upward to include the work of 
education which is really secondary in 
nature. 

Amazing Economic and Social Development 


From these considerations we pass on to 
others. The years since the Civil War have 
been marked by an amazing economic and 
social development, a development which 
need not be explained here because of its 
familiarity. For education it has profound 
significance. (n the one hand the increas- 
ingly complex social and economic situation 
demands a higher degree of training than 
ever before, as well as a greater diffusion of 
such training. On the other hand the devel- 
opment brings a desire on the part of more 
people for more training. The consequence 
is that the great universities are flooded with 
students—good, poor, and indifferent— 
many of whom should never have attempted 
a university education. Under the present 
plan the college or the university is almost 
the only means whereby an education 
superior to that of the high school may be 
secured. The arrangement works out de- 
cidedly to the disadvantage of the university 
by compelling it to step aside from improv- 
ing and expanding its advanced work to 
teach great masses of students. For the 
students the large university community 
likewise does not always afford the kind of 
provision and training which they need, a 
fact which is obvious from the high mortality 
in the first two years of the college and the 
university. The social and economic de- 
velopment, it may be observed in passing, 
has also resulted in great expansion of our 
city school systems. 


High-School Work Repeated in College 


A second consideration of the relation 
between secondary and higher education as 
now organized is the large amount of over- 
lapping which occurs. Professor Koos, of the 
University of Minnesota, in a recent study of 
this matter, found that four-fifths of a year of 
high-school work is repeated by students in 
the first two years of college. From this and 
similar data he concludes ‘‘that the division 
between high-school and college work as 
now made is arbitrary and illogical, that our 
present line of division between schools cuts 
across a field of learning essentially insepa- 
rable,’’ and he believes that the repetition is 
“certain to continue until all the work of a 
similar sort is brought into a single unit of 
the system.”’ 

A third consideration to be borne in mind 
in thinking of the junior college is the de- 
mand for training which is above the level 
of trade training but is not as far advanced 
as that for the professions. It may be called 
for convenience semitechnical or semipro- 
fessional. Under such a heading would fall 
pharmacy, nursing, secretarial science, draft- 
ing, practical electricity, surveying, book- 
keeping, library training, etc. Such train- 
ing docs not usually require four years. 
With a reorganization of secondary and 
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higher education some of it will probably 
fall into the more advanced years of second- 
ary education. In this way the long period 
of secondary education will make possible a 
certain amount of specialized training along 
with a general education for those who can 
not and who will not for sundry reasons pass 
on to what is in reality higher education. 


Universities Encourage High-School Expansion 


So much for the theory of the case. Just 
how is the expansion upward of secondary 
education occurring? Three ways may be 
stated. First, city school systems are add- 
ing two years to their high-school work to 
cover the work of the freshman and sopho- 
more years of college. Frequently this is 
done under the direct encouragement and 
advice of the State university. Some 
States have enacted legislation definitely 
to encourage and support such advanced 
secondary work. 

Second, many smaller and weaker col- 
leges under private control have found it to 
their interest to reduce their curricula from 
four years to two years. Such colleges 
uually offer also work of preparatory grade 
of from two to four years. The junior college 
movement in Missouri is an outstanding 
example of this reorganization. In that 
State there are at present 16 junior colleges 
under private control, all of which are 


‘affiliated with the State university, which 


is enthusiastic in its support of the arrange- 
ment. 

Third, a number of academies and private 
high schools have, like the public high 
schools, expanded their curricula upward 
to include one or two years of what is called 
college work. This tendency is showing 
itself in a number of widely scattered regions 
of our country. It is a tendency which is 
likely to become more evident with the 
further development of our educational 
facilities both public and pr'vate. 

The junior-college movement has pro- 
gressed to the point where a number of 
accrediting agencies have given it definite 
recognition. The latest bulletin on ac- 
credited higher institutions issued by the 
Bureau of Education gives standards for 
junior colleges from eight State universities 
(Bulletin, 1922, No. 30, ‘‘ Accredited Higher 
Institutions,’’ by George F. Zook), seven 
State departments of education, and two 
higher educational associations. There is 
also a national organization known as the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
which is engaged in setting up standards 
for junior colleges. The movement is thus 
well recognized and established. 
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Delinquency in studies decreased 60 per 
cent last year at Lawrence College. It is 
believed by the college authorities that the 
improvement was largely the result of 
freshman courses in how to study. 
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Service Citizens Conduct an 
Americanization Bureau 


Delaware Organization Cooperates with State 
Officers and Courts in Aiding Immigrants. 
“Trouble Bureau’ a Useful Adjunct 


M2re THAN one-fourth of the foreign- 

born persons in Delaware have been 
prepared for citizenship through the efforts 
of the State department of immigrant 
education with the assistance of the State 
and local education authorities and of other 
agencies, says a report published by the 
Service Citizens of Delaware, telling of the 
work of its Americanization bureau. It is 
now more than four years since the State 
began to support immigrant education, and 
during this time it has gradually taken over 
the responsibility for financing and super- 
vising virtually all of the educational and 
community activities for the foreign born. 

The Americanization bureau of the Serv- 
ice Citizens still supports home classes for 
women, which are carried on under the 
supervision of the State, and operates a 
“trouble bureau” to assist foreign-born 
residents with all sorts of problems. More 
than 1,000 problems concerning naturaliza- 
tion were presented to the bureau during the 
past year by 746 applicants who needed 
help. These applicants represented 33 
nationalities. The problems were of many 
kinds; the greatest number were questions 
of the bearing of draft classification upon 
eligibility for citizenship. Beside solving 
problems of naturalization the bureau 
assisted many foreign-born persons in many 
other difficulties such as those encountered 
on bringing relatives from Europe. During 
the past year the bureau assisted in obtaining 
passports for 160 persons coming to the 
United States from 22 European countries. 
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Establish Permanent Home and Em- 
ploy Experts 


Parents’ associations throughout the city 
of New York joined in a common organiza- 
tion called the United Parents Associations 
of Greater New York (Inc.) have begun a 
campaign to raise $50,000. This money will 
be used to establish a permanent home for 
the association, to employ a staff of educa- 
tional experts who will investigate local 
school conditions, and otherwise to promote 
the interests of public-school children. Or- 
ganizations connected with 87 schools, 
public and private, are affiliated with the 
association, 
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Chinese educators have formed an organ- 
ization called the National Association 
of Popular Education. Temporary head- 
quarters have been set up at the offices of 
the Chinese National Association for the 
Advancement of Education. 
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Favorable Pension System for British Teachers 
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Retiring Teacher After Long Service Receives Lump Sum One and a 
Half Times Salary and Also Pension Equal to Half of Salary. 
National Exchequer, Local Authorities, and Teachers Share Cost 


By FRED TAIT 


school teacher was miserably paid 

and had to look forward in many 
cases to the doleful prospect of retiring at 
60 or 65 years of age on no pension at all 
or upon such a miserable one that he was 
unable to spend the remainder of his life 
in any semblance of comfort. Even to 
secure this pittance he had to contribute 
each month part of his salary, far too large a 
portion, considering the meager amounts 
subsequently received. It was with great 
joy, therefore, that British teachers hailed 
the school teachers’ superannuation act of 
1918, which assured to them on retiring at 
the age of 60 or 65 a pension equal as a maxi- 
mum to one-half of their average salary over 
the preceding five years, together with a 
lump sum, based on years of service, amount- 
ing as a maximum to about one and a half 
times their average salary. In addition, 
teachers who died in the seivice were com- 
forted to know that their dependents would 
receive a year’s salary as a gratuity. Best of 
all, the teachers had not to contribute one 
penny toward the scheme. 


Bm 1918 the British elementary 


Burnham Scales Improved Teachers’ Condition 


In the following years the Burnham com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of teachers’ salaries, and as a result of 
their report the British teacher, for the 
first time in his history, found himself re- 
ceiving a salary as good at that time, but 
now better, than that of a skilled artisan. 
Nor was it before time, for the increased 
cost of living had made the old scales abso- 
lutely inadequate, and road sweepers and 
policemen in larger centers were actually 
receiving higher wages than the teachers. 

Unfortunately, hardly had the teachers 
become used to their increased spending 
power when the Geddes committee sug- 
gested, in the name of economy, that the 
pension scheme should be made contribu- 
tory, and that 5 per cent should be de- 
ducted annually from teachers’ salaries for 
this purpose. The Government attempted 
in June, 1922, to pass a bill in Parliament 
legalizing this suggestion, but so great was 
the feeling that faith had been broken with 
the teachers that the bill was defeated. It 
was subsequently reintroduced and passed 
to stand for a period of two years, on the 
understanding that a departmental com- 
mittee should be appointed to investigate 
and report on the whole question of teach- 
ers’ pensions. 
73069°—23——-2 


That committee has now reported and its 
recommendations generally follow the lines 
of the Geddes report. The cost of super- 
annuation of teachers in the past few years 
is given and shows a great increase over pre- 
war expenditure. It is as follows: 


Expenditure on ihe superannuation of teachers 
in England and Wales 


Se eer £176, 000 
+ gra epee citing + ab 259, 386 
ae eer ee 945, 143 
RE ree ee 1, 245, 392 
OS ee ..-- 1,550, 686 
1922-23 (estimate)............. 1, 860, 000 
1923-24 (estimate)...........-. 2,400,000 


The committee point out that the charge to 
the Exchequer will continue to grow until 
1968-69, when it will reach the figure of 
£9,600,000; that is, of course, assuming that 
salaries are not reduced before then. 

Much of this cost at first will be due to 


-“back service’’; that is, paying superannua- 


tion to teachers who until the act came into 
force were not making any contribution at 
all to their pension. They get the benefit of 
all this service in some cases in calculating 
the amount of their pension, for the longer 
the service the more the retiring pension. 
On this point the committee recommend 
that no alteration be made, but that 
older teachers be treated exactly as the 
younger ones, because with regard to the 
conditions and payment of the older genera- 
tion “there is much in the past to be atoned 
for.” 


Lump Sum Payments to be Continued 


Nor do the committee recommend that the 
scale of benefits should be reduced nor that 
the “lump sum’’ payment on death or retire- 
ment be abolished. On the contrary, they 
urge that any teacher who withdraws from 
service before he is entitled to a pension 
should have his payments refunded together 
with 3 per cent compound interest. At 
present a lady teacher who retires on mar- 
riage, as she is forced to do in most cases, 
loses all her contributions. 

The committee are of opinion that teach- 
ers should continue to contribute 5 per ceut 
of their salary toward their pensions, and 
also that the county, city, or borough em- 
ploying the teacher should make contribu- 
tion of 2} per cent of their salary bill toward 
the cost of pensions. 

The cost of back service should be met by 
the State, and in addition it should either 
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pay into the fund each year a contribution 
equal to that of the local authorities or meet 
one-quarter of the cost of future pensions. 


State Should Guarantee Stability of Fund 


These contributions should become the 
basis of a central superannuation fund to be 
under the management of the national debt 
commissioners. 

In addition, the committee believe that 
the State should guarantee the stability of 
the fund and have power after the periodic 
valuations to vary the rates of contribution 
or the benefits for “future teachers,”’ as 
Parliament might approve. 

While the report does not do all that the 
teachers hoped, especially in not recom- 
mending that the scheme be noncontribu- 
tory, the National Union of Teachers have 
already declared that it is “an able report,”’ 
and with slight amendments it could be 
made the basis of a very just settlement of 
the vexed pension problem. 


wy 


Excellent New Building for 
Crippled Children 


Cleveland School Board Provides Amply 
for Children Unable to Attend Regular 
Classes. Busses and Luncheons in Plan 


UNBEAM SCHOOL, Cleveland, where 
168 crippled children are instructed, is 
now housed in a new one-story building 
which cost $470,000. This school cares for 
crippled children until their physical con- 
dition permits them to take their proper 
places in the regular schools. School busses 
transport the children to and from school 
without charge and free lunches are sup- 
plied at the school. The cost per pupil of 
the care and instruction provided for these 
children is nearly six times the cost of the 
instruction provided for narmal children, 
Much of this money is paid by the State. 
The work of helping the city’s crippled 
children was begun more than 25 years ago 
when a group of 14 girls 8 to 10 years old, 
called the Sunbeam Circle, raised money 
through the sale of articles of handiwork ta 
buy braces and other orthopedic supplies, 
toys, and books for crippled children. In 
1900, through the efforts of the circle, a 
kindergarten was established at a commu- 
nity house, and a year later an elementary 
school was begun. The board of education 
took over the work in 1910 and provided a 
one-story frame building designed especially 
for this school. Sixty-three children at- 
tended the school that year, and this num- 
ber was doubled between 1910 and 1922. 
During those years the members of the Sun- 
beam Circle continued their efforts and the 
new school was established partly through 
their influence. Only elementary-school 
work is done in this school. 
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Let Every Class Progress at Its Best 
Rate 


MERICAN courses of study are still 
tied too firmly to the calendar. Much 
has been done to relieve the rigidity of the 
hard and fast graded system of the past but 
still more remains before an ideal condition 
can be reached. Perhaps it will never be 
reached for all of school administration is a 
series of compromises in which advantages 
are balanced against disadvantages. It has 
never yet been possible to suggest any plan 
of organization or procedure against which 
some reasonable objection could not be 
urged. 

Many a practice prevails, however, which 
goes on from pure inertia—because it has 
always been done thus, and nobody has 
thought of doing it in any other way. Of 
this class is the practice of confining each 
teacher to the work of a single grade. It is 
true that in many cities this is not the rule 
and in some of them it has never been; but 
in the majority of places each teacher as a 
matter of course begins every new class in 
September at a certain point in the course 
of study and continues to a certain other 
pointin June. Ifshe has a better class than 
usual and is able to complete the year’s 
work two or three weeks ahead of the sched- 
ule, she “reviews’’ or marks time in some 
other way until the end of the term. Ifthe 
class is a slow one, or if undue interruptions 
have occurred, she finds toward the last 
that she can not complete the year’s work 
at the usual pace and she must “skim along”’ 
with less than her usual thoroughness. 

In the one case precious time is wasted 
outright; in the other, the loss may not be 
so bad, for if the teacher is a good one she 
probably gives her pupils the essentials 
and they may go on with the next year’s 
work with little loss. But it is a questiona- 
ble practice nevertheless. 

Every teacher ought to be encouraged to 
take her pupils over as much of the pre- 
scribed course as she can. If she is able to 
do ten months’ work in nine, by all means let 
her continue into the work of the next 
grade. With proper teamwork on the part 
of teachers and principal, the following 
teacher will take up the class a month 
ahead of the schedule, and will probably 
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gain another month for them, enabling her 
successor to begin two months ahead. It is 
not too much to expect that an average class 
in favored portions of any American city 
will be able to progress that much faster 
than an average class in those sections in 
which most of the pupils have not the bene- 
fit of cultured, English-speaking parents. 

Every consideration demands that this be 
permitted, and if any class is able to com- 
plete the elementary course in a year or a 
half year less than the allotted time. no arti- 
ficial barrier ought to be interposed. 

Per contra, if any class with proper dili- 
gence and -proper teaching can not finish 
the fixed amount of work within a year, 
they should not be deprived of instruction 
which they clearly need. No teacher should 
consider that she has failed in her duty if 
she frankly reports that her successor must 
do a part of the work assigned to her grade. 
And if that class requires an extra half year 
or even an additional year for the entire 
course, they have received at the end of it 
the best that the school can give them. 

This does not consider any of the devices 
for expediting the progress of individuals, 
but it applies to any class whether it be 
bright, average, or dull. The rule should 
be always to carry every class steadily for- 
ward at the best rate which its ability and 
the skill of the teacher permit. 

In accordance with custom, the class as a 
whole should remain with each teacher for 
a school year. If at the end of that time 
they consider it a ‘‘ promotion” to be trans- 
ferred to another room and another teacher, 
it is well, for there is a certain stimulation 
in it; but that promotion actually means no 
more than the promotions that occurred 
every week and every day throughout the 
year. It is an error to restrict the instruc- 
tion in any room or by any teacher to a 
fixed part of the course. 


Wy 
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The Wherefore of American Educa- 
tion Week 


T IS evident that the observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week in 1923 has been 
at least as general and as enthusiastic as in 
any preceding year. Certainly there was 
more unanimity aboutit. In each of the past 
three years a few of the States had previously 
set “weeks” of their own and observed 
them separately; but this time ample notice 
was given to all and the same dates were 
observed throughout the Union. 

Fw thermore, the annual recurrence of 
Education Week is now accepted as a 
regular thing, and the preparations for it 
have become more systematic and effective. 
The President in his proclamation recog- 
nized the desirability of this periodicity 
and that view is reflected in many of the 
publications of State officers. We may 
expect therefore that a period of national 


educational freshening will occur soon after 
the beginning of every school year hereafter, 

There is no doubt of the benefits. It is 
rarely possible to identify with certainty 
the results of any form of propaganda; but 
the whole Nation has been led systematically 
and repeatedly to reflect upon the advan- 
tages of education and upon the character- 
istic American ways of procuring it; if 
favorable developments occur which in the 
nature of things would scarcely have hap- 
pened spontaneously, it is not only reason- 
able but inevitable to connect one set of 
events with the other. The campaigns of 
stimulation must have been a contributing 
factor in many successful movements in 
behalf of educational enterprises. They 
prepared the way by arousing and consoli- 
dating the sentiment of the American people, 


Public Education Is Strong in Its 
Allies 


USINESS men of this country may be 
trusted to place their money where it 
‘‘pays,’’ directly or indirectly. They 
learned long ago that broadened knowledge 
increases men’s wants and makes them 
better customers, and therefore that educa- 
tion is good for business and a good invest- 
ment orf general principles. But it is only 
recently that organizations of business men 
have reached the conclusion that it is good 
for them to employ educational experts and 
investigate educational matters on their own 
account. 

Excellent work has been done by the 
education service of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in keeping local 
chambers of commerce throughout the 
country in touch with current educational 
matters. The two outstanding things which 
this organization has accomplished were 
first, a series of studies on school buildings 
and equipment, and, second, two reports of 
a special committee on participation of the 
Federal Government in education. All this 
was thoroughly and intelligently done. 

Now comes the special high-school edition 
of Chicago Commerce, the weekly publica- 
tion of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
It is a handsomely illustrated pamphlet de- 
signed to inform the members of the associa- 
tion concerning the activities of the Chicago 
high schools, and to stimulate the interest 
of business men in ‘‘the crowning glory” of 
the city’s public-school system. This as- 
sociation has shown special solicitude for 
the schools for several years past, and only 
recently published a comprehensive report 
on public-school costs in the United States 
to show the significance of increased costs in 
Illinois and in Chicago. These publications 
are representative of others that have been 
issued by commercial organizations, for 
many of them have active committees on 
education. 
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Feeding Will Not Change Individual Charac- 


teristics 


Averages for Height and Weight Must be»Used With Discrimination. Malnutrition is 
a Serious Condition, but Light Weight Alone Is not Proof of Ill Health. Can not 
Make Racing Colt Into Percheron Horse 


By J. F. ROGERS 
Specialist in School Hygiene, Bureau of Education 


Associations of business and professional 
men like Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs have 
always been foremost in the support of 
schools, playgrounds, and general welfare 
work, and so accustomed have we become 
to their interest that we accept it as a matter 
of course. 

Somewhat different from these in motive 
but like them in serving to keep education 
constantly before an important section of the 
American public is the work of the commit- 
tee on education of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
leaders of the Federation consistently urge 
upon American workingmen the necessity 
for mental improvement, and they are now 
making systematic provision for adult edu- 
cation especially suited to the membership 
of the Federation. The rank and file of the 
workingmen are unquestionably in sympa- 
thy with this movement, for the astonish- 
ing recent growth of public high schools is 
due principally to the awakened apprecia- 
tion of wage earners. 

A phenomenon of the American educa- 
tional scheme which is a source of constant 
wonder to Europeans is the number and 
strength of the ‘‘foundations” and the 
associations for promoting education in 
general or some particular branch or phase 
of it. Most of the foundations and some of 
the associations are well endowed and others 
depend upon contributions, but in the ag- 
gregate the good that they accomplish is 
beyond all calculation. 

Finally, the parent-teacher associations 
with their half million members have al- 
ready become a tower of strength for public 
education, and their potentialities for good 
seem to be without limit. They have been 
content with a position of helpfulness, 
depending upon the constituted authori- 
ties properly to conduct the technical 
and professional work of education. They 
are too close to the schools for any other 
policy to be safe. They are following the 
path of safety, however, and they are bring- 
ing popular interest to the support of the 
schools in a way that has never been possi- 
ble before. 

All these organizations and many others of 
which they are types are entirely apart from 
the actual school organization, but they are 
its declared allies and supporters. Their 
membership is so great and their ramifica- 
tions are so extensive that they reach prac- 
tically every home in the land in one way 
or another. The result is that no one is 
permitted to be long unmindful of educa- 
tion. Every normal and patriotic American 
is firmly convinced that education is the 
first necessity for the public welfare and for 
himself individually, and he never forgets 
it whether he intends it so or not. Think- 
ing much of it, he is prepared to respond 
teadily to appeals that come from within 
the schools or in their behalf. In that fact 
lies the greatest element of strength of the 
American school system. 


ANY teachers, parents, and, we fear, 
M more children, have been much 
perplexed, because the children, 
after following faithfully all the laws pre- 
scribed for the ‘‘nutrition game,’’ have 
failed to measure or weigh up to the stand- 
ard laid down in the tables and charts. 
Happily the teacher may have had her 
doubts as to possibilities of growth and not 
have made too much of the fact that the 
pupil is below the usual height for his age 
or is five, ten, or even a higher percent- 
age below the ‘‘standard weight for his 
height.”’ 

Malnutrition is the most serious and most 
expensive condition with which we have 
to deal. Itis the cause of the two most com- 
mon of our diseases—rickets and carious 
teeth, and there is good evidence that it 
has very much to do with the production of 
adenoids and abnormal tonsils. Its influ- 
ence in the causation of other diseases and 
deformities is probably more than we have 
yet imagined. 

We should do everything we can to make 
the food and feeding of the child what it 
should be. However, after all is said and 
done, even from the child’s earliest begin- 
ning, it is impossible that he will in every 
case weight and measure what the average 
child measures and weighs. You can not 
by any means make a Poland China pig out 
of a razorback nor change a thoroughbred 
colt into a Percheron horse. We do not 
recognize distinct breeds within a race of 
humans because the intermediate forms ex- 
ist and one type shades off into another, but 
there are different types as distinct as a 
draft horse from a race horse, and no amount 
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or variety of foods will change one type into 
the other. It would be sad if we could all be 
so standardized. 

There is an average relationship between 
weight and height at different ages which 
holds very closely for all races, but it ap- 
plies only to the average. Moreover, a 
child may be badly nourished because his 
food has not contained the proper materials, 
and yet his weights and measurements will 
correspond to the average. 

Weight and height, then, are not, except 
in a rough way, indicators of whether a child 
is properly nourished, for he may be of 
average weight for his height and be un- 
healthy, and he may be much below the 
average and yet be healthy. It depends toa 
large extent on heredity and other unknown 
factors. The usual healthy child will meas- 
ure with the average, but the uncommon 
healthy child may not. 

The measuring rod and the scales are most 
powerful stimuli toward learning and obey- 
ing the laws of health, for they indicate at 
least progress in growth. They must be 
used judiciously, however, for growth is 
little understood and proceeds by fits and 
starts. The teacher or other health worker 
who is wisest will see that the child has no 
organic disease or correctable defect, has 
the right food and the right habits of feeding, 
and such conditions as rest, fresh air, and 
opportunity for exercise, without all. of 
which nutrition can not reach its maximum. 
Having thus been put on the highway to 
health, the child’s weight and height can 
be trusted to take care of themselves and to 
be what they should be, no matter how far 
they may vary from the average. 





Dayton Schools Emphasize Physical 
Education 


Physical education is on a par with other 
subjects in the curriculum of the Dayton 
(Ohio) schools. The physical education 
department of the school system has been 
enlarged so as to carry on a more complete 
and varied program than before. Physical 
directors cooperate with doctors and nurses 
in weighing and measuring children and in 
observing special cases. Children who are 
not able to do the regular work are given 
modified work. Every class in the six 
schools which have been organized on the 
platoon plan has three or four periods a week 
devoted to this work, and each school has a 
physical instructor assigned to it. 


To study the effect of sunlight in treating 
tuberculous children, the London County 
Council last summer conducted an experi- 
ment in which 35° boys attended an open- 
air school wearing very little clothing, so as 
to allow their bodies to be browned by the 
sun. As a result of a few weeks of treat- 
ment, the boys appeared more alert, more 
energetic, and happier, according to the 
report of the head master of the school. 


w 


Travel by teachers is encouraged by the 
board of education of Tulsa, Okla. Every 
third summer any teacher who spends the 
vacation time in travel is paid full salary 
at the same rate per month as in the regular 
school term. 
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Systematic Attempts to Meas- 
ure Mentality 
( Continued from page 74.) 

(a) Range-of-information tests, designed 
to measure the child’s familiarity with 
objects of common experience, this knowl- 
edge to a considerable extent gained outside 
of specific school instructions. These tests 
include, roughly, one-quarter of the total 
number. 

(b) Tests involving rational abilities, rang- 
ing from simple to complex. These include 
comparison of objects and words, noting of 
similarities and differences in these, inge- 
nuity, and ability to generalize and to solve 
problems. In these tests are included the 
ability to form practical judgments and to 
comprehend and interpret physical relation- 
ships. In all, nearly a quarter of the tests 
are to be classified under this second head. 
These tests are predominantly verbal and 
abstract in théir nature and closely related 
to schooling. 


Fifth of Tests Memory-Span Type 

(ec) Memory-span tests and tests for imme- 
diate memory of ideas. Nearly a fifth of the 
tests are of the memory-span type and are 
not closely related to school progress. 

(d) Tests primarily depending on verbal 
fluency and ingenuity. These included a 
free-associations test, a dissected-sentence 
test, sentence-construction test, a rhyming 
test, and several definitions tests. A con- 
siderable number of vocabulary tests (pri- 
marily classified as range of information 
tests) might also be included here. All the 
Binet tests are pronouncedly verbal in their 
nature, and in this particular are definitely 
dependent on schooling. 

(e) Tests involving knowledge of numbers 
and their relationships. Here are included 
tests in counting, making change, etc., as 
well as the single test in arithmetical prob- 
lem solving. These tests are largely de- 
pendent on the formation of habits of simple 
skill most commonly taught in the schools. 

(f) Tests involving concrete visualization 
and eye imagery. These tests detect a 
rather special kind of ability that is not 
generally emphasized in school training. 


Performance Tests Little Used by Binet 


(g) Performance tests, in which the person 
tested is required to do something rather 
than to know something. These tests require 
manual dexterity, as in tying a bow knot or 
executing the form-board test. This type 
of test is seldom used in the Binet scale. A 
test closely allied to this type is the direc- 
tions test, in which three commissions are 
executed. 

(hk) Other tests occurring but once are: 
Detecting parts in a mutilated picture, in- 
terpreting the meaning of a picture, writing 
two words according to a code previously 
studied, and detecting absurdities in a 


statement. 
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The dependence of the tests on the child’s 
experience, and particularly on his school- 
ing, is to be noted. It is quite clear that 
the validity of these tests is based on the 
assumption that children tested have all 
had a common experience, and hence that 
the differences are not due to differences in 
training but to differences’in innate men- 
tality. This point is essential in the whole 
theory of intelligence testing. 


Rest on Basis of Acquired Experience 


It is an important fact that the Stanford 
revision of the Binet scale includes many 
tests that are really the measure of abilities 
that have been acquired in the past rather 
than the measure of mentality in its imme- 
diate operation. A vocabulary test shows 
the product of previous learning, not learn- 
ing in progress. The sate is true of a count- 
ing test and of many other cests that appeal 
primarily to perceptions already formed. 
On the other hand, the memory-span tests, 
ingenuity tests, and the like involve ac- 
tivity and alertness of mind as well as build- 
ing on experiences already acquired. Nev- 
ertheless, all of these tests rest on a definite 
basis of acquired experiences and only to a 
limited degree test experiences in the mak- 
ing. This is characteristic not only of tests 
of the Binet type but of all intelligence 
tests so far devised. 

The contribution that the Army Alpha 
tests made to the development of mental 
testing was not in the originality of the tests 
themselves, but in the fact that a battery of 
tests was arranged and standardized that 
could be given to a large group of indi- 
viduals at the same time, and of being 
rapidly and accurately scored by individu- 
als who need have no knowledge of the tests 
themselves nor ability greater than that of 
reasonably intelligent and conscientious 
clerks. Further, these tests are notable 
because they were given to a very large 
group of individuals and because they dem- 
onstrated ultimately their intrinsic worth 
as an instrument for discovering the mental 
ability of the persons tested and for classi- 
fying these individuals in such a way as to 
be of practical service in the organization 
of the Army. 


Beta Tests Avoid Use of Language 


The Army Alpha tests were found to be 
applicable to only about 7 of every 10 men 
to be tested, for nearly 30 per cent of the 
draft army could not ‘‘read and understand 
newspapers and write letters home.’’ For 
these illiterates as well as for foreign-born 
men who knew little English a new type of 
test was necessary. This was called the 
Army Beta. When perfected it consisted 
of seven tests corresponding with the Alpha 
tests, except that the use of language was 
not required. 

The Army tests were tried out in the fall 
of 1917 on about 80,000 men in the United 
States Army. Asa check on these results, 


about 7,000 students in colleges, high 
schools, and elementary schools were given 
the same examination. Then more than 
two months’ study was given to the results. 

Recently devised group tests include 
many of the elements used in the Binet 
tests and in the Army tests, but some of 
them include different elements. Among 
these is the sentence-completion test de- 
vised by Ebbinghaus in 1905 in connection 
with his investigation of fatigue among 
school children in Breslau, Germany. As 
used by its originator, this test consisted of 
a paragraph in which syllables were omitted. 
The child was required to supply the omit- 
ted syllables. Terman later used this test, 
omitting words instead of syllables. He did 
not, however, include it in his revision of 
the Binet tests. This test subsequently 
appeared in the form of a series of sentences 
in which the omissions became more and 
more difficult to supply. In this form it 
was standardized by Trabue as a language 
test and again worked over and restandard- 
ized by Kelley. In its present form it 
appears to be one of the best measures of 
intellectual ability so far devised. The 
Otis form of this test supplies three possible 
answers. This makes the scoring entirely 
objective, but materially changes the char- 
acter of the test and greatly reduces its 
difficulty. 


Reading Test is Complex 


Another important test that has been 
added to recent group intelligence examina 
tions is a reading test, taken directly from 
one of the school attainment tests. A para- 
graph of rather difficult prose is followed by 
a number of questions based on the para- 
graph. Aithough this is classed as a reading 
test it is at the same time a range-ol-informa- 
tion test, a vocabulary test, and a directions 
test. However, reading is such a complex 
activity that it is difficult to measure it in 
any simple and direct way. 

Among the tests which seek specifically 
to get at the element of thinking in response 
to a mental examination, an important place 
should be given to those which are relatively 
independent of specific past experience. 
Many tests that involve reasoning ability 
are so tied down to detailed knowledge that 
it is difficult to determine how much of the 
answer is actually due to acquisition of a 
definite sort and how much is due to the 
factors of analysis, selection, judgment, 
and so on. 


Development in Past Ten Years 


The greatest part of the development of 
mental testing has taken place within the 
last decade. Ten years ago there were no 
standardized tests except those of the 
Binet-Simon scale. These tests had been 
used but little, and chiefly for the detection 
and classification of the backward and the 
feeble-minded. To-day all is changed. 
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The programs of meetings of psychologists 
devote more space to the discussion of 
intelligence tests than to any other single 
topic; when educators meet, this question 
claims their attention and interest; and in 
schools throughout the country extensive 
“testing programs” are conducted and the 
results used for improvement in teaching 
and administrations. 

The development and standardization of 
intelligence tests have resulted in four main 
types—two of which are for administration 
to individuals and two to groups. These 
are: The Binet tests and their revisions 
and additions; the performance tests for 
individual administration, including the 
various form-board tests, puzzle _ tests, 
picture tests, etc.; the group intelligence 
tests of the Army Alpha type—paper and 
pencil tests for the most part of a linguistic 
nature; the group intelligence tests of the 
Army Beta type, performance tests reduced 
to paper and pencil form, for use particu- 
larly, though not exclusively, in the exam- 
ination of little children, illiterates, and 
non-E:nglish-speaking groups. 

The fact should be emphasized that valid 
mental tests are not the outcome of indi- 
vidual opinion or clever guessing, but are 
the result of careful and painstaking study 
and statistical treatment. Only in this way 
has mental testing advanced to the position 
that it now holds, and only in this way can 
it hope to develop further and become a 
more perfect instrument for the guidance of 
teachers and school administrators. 


A) 


Summer Session Attendance 
in Certain Universities 


{Note.—These institutions are members of the 
Association of Summer Session Directors, and the 
statistics were supplied by Pror. C. H. WELLER, 
secretary of that association. The figures represent 
the total registration without duplicates.] 
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American Federation of Labor Emphasizes 


Education 


Convention Unanimously Adopts Committee Report Which Describes Definite Educa- 
tional Program and Urges Upon Membership the Necessity for Mental Improvement. 
Recommends That State Federations Establish Permanent Educational Departments 


From Report of COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
Executive Council American Federation of Labor 


committee that one of the most im- 
portant matters before this forty-third 
annual convention and before the American 
labor movement to-day is adult workers’ 
education. It conditions in amost vital way 
the future character and direction of the 
labor movement. For the adult worker it 
is an indispensable aspect of democratic 
citizenship and should, therefore, be uni- 
versal. It should enlist the united support 
of organized labor throughout the country. 
The Workers’ Education Bureau has de- 
veloped certain well-defined educational 
services which it is prepared to place at the 
disposal of the working people of this coun- 
try at a nominal service charge. It can and 
will assist local groups in the organization 
of study classes, in the preparation of 
courses of study, in the designation of proper 
and well-trained teachers, and in the selec- 
tion of adequate textbooks and syllabi. A 
field secretary has been added to the staff 
to assist local groups in the organization of 
colleges and study classes. In addition, it 
is prepared to conduct correspondence 
courses for adult workers and place at their 
disposal a library loan service. An edito- 
rial committee has in active preparation a 
modern series of books written for adult 
workers in the social sciences, literature, 
and the natural sciences. 

Your committee wishes to call especial at- 
tention to the fact that the principles of local 
autonomy and group responsibility and the 
voluntary nature of adult education are 
the principles upon which the American 


[ IS THE deliberate opinion of your 


labor movement rests, and commend this 
adult workers’ education movement par- 
ticularly to the American worker. In view 
of the outstanding importance of this move- 
ment to the working people of our country, 
your committee recommends to this conven- 
tion the following specific proposals: 

1. That we recommend to the workers of 
this country, through the channels provided 
for them by the American Federation of La- 
bor, the establishment of study classes for 
the free and impartial study of such prob- 
lems as are of interest to them, and that they 
avail themselves of the educational advice 
of the Workers’ Education Bureau in the 
organization and conduct of such classes. 

2. That we recommend that each State 
federation of labor establish a permanent 
educational department and provide an edu- 
cational director to cooperate actively with 
the Workers’ Education Bureau in provid- 
ing adequately for the educational needs of 
the organized workers in every State in the 
United States. 

3. That we recommend that the national 
and international unions, city central 
bodies, and other affiliated organizations ap- 
point permanent educational committees 
to cooperate fully in the development of this 
movement; and we further recommend that 
these organizations undertake active affilia- 
tion with the Workers’ Education Bureau. 
* + * 

Wo. GREEN, 
Chairman. 

Peter J. Brapy, 
Secretary. 











Academic Credit Offered for Foreign 
Travel 


Trips abroad with college credit may be 
taken by students enrolied in the extension 
courses offered by the New York State 
Normal School at Buffalo. Asa background 
for these trips a special course is offered in 
each of three subjects, European history, 
art appreciation, and English literature. 
Three European tours have been planned 
for next summer, They have been ar- 
ranged so that a student may take the Eng- 
lish literature tour alone or the European 
history and art tours combined or all three 
tours combined. Credit for this work is 
given by the University of Buffalo. 





To overcome the school shortage in New 
York City, the board of education is now 
constructing 50 new buildings and additions. 
If these were built on adjoining blocks on 
Broadway, says William IH. Gompert, archi- 
tect of the board of education, the line of 
buildings would extend from the Battery to 
Twentieth Street, a distance of about 3 miles. 
Plans and specifications for 40 more build- 
ings are in various stages of preparation, and 
if these were added to the 50 the line would 
reach to Forty-eighth Street, about 2 more 
miles. A number of buildings will be built 


in the next two or three years, and if these 
were added they would reach to about One 
hundred and thirty-fifth Street, the whole 
line of buildings extending more than 8 
miles. 
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All Missouri Teachers Will 
Be Athletes 


Students in Teacher-Training High Schools 
Must Hereafter Take Physical Training 
and Practice Games with Children 


a INTRODUCE physical education 
throughout the schools of Missouri, in 
accordance with a law requiring it, the 
State department of education has set up 
certain requirements for all students in 
teacher-training high schools. Every stu- 
dent who takes the teacher-training course 
will be given a careful physical examina- 
tion and anyone whose condition does not 
reach a definite fixed standard will not be 
granted a certificate. Remediable defects 
must be attended to during the period of 


training. 
Essentials of Required Course 


Personal hygiene, home nursing and first 
aid, and nutrition will be taught, and 
students will be graded on their practical 
application of the principles of hygiene as 
well as on their knowledge of theory. 
Daily work in physical training must be 
taken by every student, mostly in the 
open air. This work may be taken with 
school children. Shower baths are to be 
provided by the schools as far as possible. 

Games are emphasized in the new require- 
ments, and students must learn to play 
playground baseball, volley ball, and dodge 
ball, and either to swim or to play soccer or 
basketball. To prepare for work with chil- 
dren of different ages, each student will 
learn at least two games for each grade of 
the elementary school and will practice 
these games with children on the school 
grounds. 

A State letter in athletics will be granted 
as a special honor to students who reach a 
certain standard in various activities, such 
as baseball, basketball, boy or girl scout 
work, walking, etc. An important factor 
in the rating of students who earn this letter 
is their ability to pass the standard badge 
test of the Public School Athletic League 
and the Playground Association of America 
and to get better results in a second and 
a third trial of the test. Scholarship and 
sportmanship will be considered in choos- 
ing students for the State letter. 


Must Employ Full-Time Director 


Every teacher-training high school must 
provide a full-time physical director by 
September, 1924. This director must have 
had a course in a school or department of 
physical training approved by the State 
department. 

The law requiring physical education in 
the schools was passed in 1921, but the first 
appropriation for carrying out its provisions 
was not made until this year. 
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Religious Education in the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church 


The Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America has ever since its early days laid 
great stress upon the religious instruction of 
the children. In the early days the Sunday 
school was not utilized as a means of re- 
ligious instruction. Every congregation en- 
deavored to give the children two or three 
months of religious instruction during each 
year. Oflate years the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church carries on an extensive Sunday 
school course and at the same time main- 
tains its summer schools of religion. Some 
congregations spend for summer schools in 
religion several hundred dollars each year. 

The church has 3,173 congregations, and 
1,239 of them have week-day schools and 
1,376 have Sunday schools. In the week- 
day vacation and Saturday schools instruc- 
tion has been given by 2,179 teachers to 
17,597 pupils studying religion in Norwegian 
and 23,437 pupils studying religion in the 
English language. 

In the Sunday schools 1,783 teachers have 
been teaching religion in the Norwegian 
language to 11,069 pupils, and 8,208 teachers 
have been teaching religion in the English 
language to 72,301 pupils for 31,526 Sunday 
school periods.—N. J. Liéhre, secretary. 
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Modified Course for Backward 
Pupils 


Backward pupils in New York City high 
schools will henceforth be required to take 
a simpler course than the other pupils. 
When the new term opens in February the 
boys and girls in the lowest fifth of the school 
group will take modified courses in which 
science and manual work will be substituted 
for the usual mathematics and modern lan- 
guages. Programs will be arranged so that 
backward pupils will have either extra 
recitations or more time for supervised study 
and individual instruction. Elimination 
of mathematics and modern language will 
leave time for this extra work. Typewrit- 
ing, shopwork, biology, and general science 
will be on the programs for the various modi- 
fied courses, the administration of which 
will be at the discretion of the principals. 


uw 
A commission of the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has made a complete survey 
of the school system of Stamford, Conn. A 
report of this survey has been published in 
a bulletin of about 250 pages, containing 
more than 50 illustrations, including charts, 
diagrams, and photographs of school build- 
ings, staircases, classrooms, etc. The survey 
was in charge of N. L. Engelhardt, assistant 
director of the institute. 


School of Training in Retail 
Distribution 


London County Council Cooperates in 
Training Employees for Great Department 
Stores. Course 1s Comprehensive 


O PREPARE boys and girls for depart- 
ment-store positions with opportu- 
nities for advancement, the London County 
Council in cooperation with an association 
of merchants has established a school of 
training in retail distribution with a course 
lasting 12 months. The main work of the 
school is to give the students a thorough 
understanding of certain kinds of mer- 
chandise and to train them to acquire further 
knowledge for themselves. In this way the 
school prepares them not only for their first 
jobs but also for promotion. The students 
are introduced to textbooks, magazines, and 
trade journals, and are trained to find other 
sources of knowledge in museums, art 
galleries, trade exhibitions, and store dis- 
plays. This training enables them to con- 
tinue their education after they have left 
the school. 


Curriculum Includes Academic Subjects 


The study of merchandise as taken up in 
this school covers a wide range. For 
example, in the furnishing course, the work 
includes such topics as the properties of 
woods, the principles of furniture construc- 
tion, styles and periods of furniture, and 
carpets and tapestries. Beside study of 
merchandise the curriculum includes courses 
in the technique of selling, in color and 
design, and in the history and geography of 
commerce. Most of the students are re- 
quired also to take courses in English, 
physical training and hygiene, arithmetic 
and accounts, gnd business practice, but 
older students who have attained a recog- 
nized standard of education need not take 
the latter group of studies. The classes 
visit department stores from time to time, 
and merchants come to the school to address 
the students on business topics. 

Students range in age from 144 to 17 years. 
They are selected by representatives of the 
merchants’ association and are required to 
pass an entrance examination. The course 
is free for residents of the County of London, 
and a fee of about $50 is charged outsiders. 
The school year begins in January and 
consists of three four-month terms. Students 
are admitted at the beginning of each term. 
The firms which are members of the mer- 
chants’ association offer employment to the 
boys and girls who complete the course 


satisfactorily. 
ey 


Washington, D. C., has been chosen for 
the summer meeting of the National Edu- 


cation Association. The meeting will be 
held June 29-July 5. 
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Illiteracy in the Southern Appalachians 


People Are Largely of Scotch-Irish Stock. Lacking in Prosperity and Backward in 


Education Principally Because of Isolation. 


“Moonlight Schools,’ an Important Factor 


in Marked Improvement of Past Ten Years 


By WILLIAM R. HOOD 
Specialist in School Legislation, Bureau of Education 


THEORY of John Fox, jr., was that 
A the inhabitants of the Appalachian 
country are the decendants of 
pioneers of a century or so ago who, on their 
way westward, broke their wagon axles in 
the mountains and were too improvident to 
hew out new ones and proceed on the jour- 
ney. Thisis hardly atenable theory. The 
fact is these southern highlanders are for 
the most part of a distinct stock, have much 
of the Scotch-Irish blood in their veins, and 
their forebears went to the highland country 
largely of their own choice. When the 
Ulstermen began to come to America in 
great numbers in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, they found the lands along 
the Atlantic seaboard already taken. Being 
of an independent nature, they pushed on 
to what was then the “ back country ’’—cen- 
tral and western Pennsylvania, the Valley 
of Virginia, and western Carolina. Thence 
they made their way into the valleys and 
“coves” of the mountains and set up their 
homes. To many of them the mountain 
region offered all the opportunity there was; 
the great transmontane areas now so well 
known to us were little known in their day. 


Not Degenerate But Retarded 


There is a misconception as to these 
mountain people, particularly those of the 
more remote parts. Once in a while one 
hears the word ‘‘degenerate’’ used in con- 
nection with them. They are not degen- 
erate; they are merely retarded. Having 
got back into the recesses of the mountain 
country, they remained there in an “‘isolated 
and insulated’’ state, while the rest of the 
country progressed. The mountain people 
are retarded because of their isolation and 
want of educational opportunity; for when 
given the opportunity of an education, the 
Mountain boy will show as good metal and 
take as keen edge as any boy from anywhere. 

Still another misconception is one found 
in the minds of some people, such for ex- 
ample as ‘‘movie fans,’’ who seem to think 
that moonshine whisky, long rifles, and un- 
kempt beards predominate in the Appala- 
chians. The fact is these make the excep- 
tion and not the rule. There are prosperous 
valley farms, large sections that give evi- 
dence of energy and thrift, whole communi- 
ties of enlightened people, in this part of our 
country. Roanoke, Asheville, Knoxville, 


Chattanooga, and Birmingham are in Ap- 
palachia. But when all this is said, there 





remains the very backward community, 
with its ‘‘just ordinary people” and its 
ramshackle schoolhouse—there are hundreds 
of these communities. First of all among 
the causes is poverty. Many communities 
are not able to support good schools, and 
many parents need, or think they need, 
their children to help with the work on the 
infertile farm. Unused to much education 
themselves, parents are often wanting in 
ambition or aspiration for their children. 
So the Appalachian country makes one of 
America’s greatest educational problems. 


Study Includes Mountains and Foothills 


What is the present condition of educa- 
tion in the Appalachians? How are our 
southern highlanders getting along educa- 
tionally? These are questions with which 
we should like to concern ourselves here. 
Unfortunately we do not have complete 
data for our purpose, but the census figures 
on illiteracy are available. These are used 
here for the counties in each of the eight 
Southern States having considerable terri- 
tory in the mountain region. The classifi- 
cation of counties as Appalachian or non- 
Appalachian is the same as that made by 
Norman Frost in a bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Education published in 
1915, and entitled ‘‘A Statistical Study of 
the Public Schools of the Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains.’’ Generally speaking, 
the territory used is that encompassed by a 
line running around the foothills on either 
side from northern West Virginia to a point 
near the center of Alabama. 

The method followed was to combine the 
counties classified as Appalachian in each 
State, obtain the total for these counties, 
and compute percentages as the Bureau of 
the Census computes for a given civil 
division. The results are shown in, the 
accompanying table. Alabama, for ex- 
ample, is found to have had 16.2 per cent of 
illiteracy among its mountain population 
10 years of age and over in 1910, 11.2 per 
cent among the corresponding population 
of 1920, and 6.7 per cent among those 16 to 
20 years of age, inclusive, in the latter year. 

Illiteracy figures are valuable only as 
showing the absence of education; they show 
little or nothing of the amount of learning 
possessed by those classed as literate. And 
yet it is reasonable to assume that where a 
high percentage of illiteracy is found a low 
standard of education prevails. And by 
like reasoning it may be assumed that edu- 
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cational conditions are improving where a 
reduction of illiteracy is shown by the cen- 
sus. On these assumptions a brief exami- 
nation of the figures given in the table is 
made. 

















Illiteracy in the Southern Appalachians 

Persons 10 years of | Persons 

age and over. 16 to 20 

— 

State. Nan 

Per cent | Per cent P — 

illiterate | illiterate | iiiterate 

in 1910. | in 1920. in 1920. 
Alabama...........c00. 16.2 11.2 6.7 
IEA, vv tkiseuasceds 15.2 10.5 6.4 
DEE vcvcccusesese 19.2 12.4 7.1 
North Carolina........ 16.7 11.8 6.6 
South Carolina. ....... 20.1 | 12.7 9.1 
Tennessee ............. 14.0 10.3 5.5 
2 14.3 10.4 6.8 
West V | Reece Go 10.4 8.1 4.4 
App: region... | 15.4 10. 8 6.6 








A comparison with other elements in our 
population will probably first occur to the 
reader. Such a comparison is given below. 
Except for the Appalachian region, the 
figures are for continental United States asa 
whole, and the percentages are of illiteracy 
among persons 10 years of age and over in 
1920. 


Per cent. 
Total, United States................. 6.0 
Native white........................ 2.0 
Foreign-born white................... 13.1 
ee aero 22.9 
BPOUCEM. ..6 . . actcscwwiaseueeee 10.8 


The percentage of illiteracy in the Appa- 
lachian region is seen to be nearly twice as 
large as in the total population of the United 
States, and five times as large as among 
native white people in the country as a 
whole. Foreign-born persons and negroes, 
on the other hand, show higher percentages 
than the inhabitants of the Appalachian 
region. Here it should be noted that 
figures used for Appalachian illiteracy 
include negro population. In the greater 
part of this region, however, negro popula- 
tion is not very considerable, though it 
probably makes 10 per cent or more of the 
total in the Alabama and South Carolina 
counties. 


Appreciable Reduction in Illiteracy 


A noteworthy fact readily seen in our 
figures is that an appreciable reduction of 
illiteracy was effected in the Appalachian 
country between 1910 and 1920. Since 
these percentages were computed on differ- 
ent bases, it would not be correct to perform 
a simple subtraction of that of 1920 from 
the corresponding figure for 1910, but, 
roughly speaking, there was a reduction of 
somewhat less than one-third. This reduc- 
tion has had two principal causes, namely, 
the passing away of older persons among 
whom the percentage is higher than among 
the youth, and the increased efficiency of 
the school systems which are enlarging the 
proportion of younger people who can read 
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and write. A third considerable cause has 
been the ‘‘moonlight school’’ movement and 
similar efforts to reduce illiteracy. 

A reduction of illiteracy from 15.4 to 10.8 
per cent is gratifying, but one wishes that 
the reduction might have been much greater. 
And when the percentage among youth 16 
to 20 years of age is seen to be 6.6, the im- 
pression is still less favorable. This 6.6 per 
cent is a significant figure. In the first 
place, it shows that a considerable propor- 
tion of the Appalachian children have not 
been in school as they should. The princi- 
pal causes of this have been inadequate and 
improperly enforced attendance laws, want 
of educational spirit, and inability of com- 
munities to support good schools. The last 
mentioned cause is probably the most 
potent, for much of the Appalachian country 
is poor. 

A second significant phase of this 6.6 per 
cent of illiteracy among the Appalachian 
youth is that this element of the population 
is at the point of passing out of the period 
when the ability to read and write is ac- 
quired, and there is little likelihood that 
many of these young persons will ever 
acquire this ability. They will go through 
life without education and as they go along 
will make a sorry contribution to educa- 
tional progress and high educational stand- 
ards. This is the illiteracy percentage that 
needs most to be removed, for it is a very 
modern percentage, it represents the present 
rate of illiterate output. 

A comparison of illiteracy figures for the 
Appalachian region with those for our 
foreign-born population should prove of 
interest to the proponents of Americaniza- 
tion. This comparison follows: 


1910: Per cent. 
DED. cide cccccecdoseceds 15.4 
DE ORR, cc vceveveties dWeees 12.7 

1920: 

NIG occ ccccccccccccccss 10.8 
BE POON i sev depeccdcccccns 13.1 


When it is recalled that illiteracy among 
the foreign born amounted to only 12.9 per 
cent in 1900, it will be seen that for the first 
time in many years the people of the south- 
ern mountains were in 1920 shown to be more 
literate than our immigrant population. 

One can not hazard a prediction or even 
a guess as to when we may expect all or 
practically all of our southern highlanders 
to be literate. If we considered only the 
rate of reduction shown by the census for 
the total population, we might reasonably 
expect a low percentage of illiteracy about 
a generation hence; but there is the un- 
lettered youth that is now passing out of the 
schooling age, 66in every thousand. Unless 
this number is reduced, soon a point will be 
reached where further general reduction in 
the total population will cease. One con- 
clusion seems thoroughly valid: Still better 
educational facilities must be provided in 
the Appalachian region. Perhaps these 
need to be much better. 
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Service Bureau Established for 


Classical Teachers 


To serve as a clearing house for the ex- 
change of ideas on the teaching of Latin 
and Greek in secondary schools the American 
Classical League has established at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, a service 
bureau for classical teachers. This bureau 
will collect material that may be of value 
to classical teachers and to others interested 
and will arrange it in a form suitable for 
inspection and study. Some of this mate- 
rial will be lent to schoois and teachers. 
The bureau will also conduct a correspond- 
ence department for exchange of ideas 
between teachers, principals, and all other 
persons interested in the work of the bureau. 
This department will be especially glad to 
answer young teachers’ requests for help. 

The material to be collected by the bureau 
may be classified under five heads: Profes- 
sional information on such points as college 
entrance requirements, State requirements, 
tests and measurements, and courses of 
study; articles, pamphlets, and books, non- 
pedagogical in character, which add to the 
teacher’s knowledge of the subject matter 
of secondary-school Latin and Greek; 
equipment such as books, pictures, slides, 
games, maps, etc.; miscellaneous material 
dealing with such subjects as classical clubs 
and publicity committees. 
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Michigan Teachers Officially 


Recognize Associations 


Parent-teacher activities are now officially 
recognized by the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. At each one of the six district 
annual meetings, which take the place of 
the former single annual meeting, a parent- 
teacher section was included. The pro- 
grams for the parent-teacher sections were 
arranged by the Michigan branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers «nd Parent- 
Teacher Associations, which brought from 
Washington a representative of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Miss Ellen 
Lombard. Miss Lombard spoke at each 
meeting on the value of home reading around 
the evening lamp as a means of keeping the 
family in the home. 

Broader interpretation of the responsibility 
of parent-teacher associations was urged at 
each of the meetings by Mrs. Edgar W. 
Kiefer, president of the Michigan Parent- 
Teacher Association. Mrs. Kiefer warned 
the associations against interfering with the 
administration of the schools and against 
permitting their organizations to be used 
for political purposes. More than 1,000 per- 
sons attended the meetings of the parent- 
teacher sections, including superintendents, 
principals, teachers, and parents. The State 
organization of parent-teacher associations 
now has 32,000 members. 


Commercial Organization Is. 


sues High School Bulletin 


Chicago Association of Commerce Has 
Long Been Interested in School Work, 
Introduced Civic Industrial Clubs 


66 M* SCHOOL, my job, my Chicago, ” ig 

the slogan of a special high-school 
edition of the weekly bulletin published by 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. This 
special number was published to bring the 
business men of Chicago into closer relation 
with the high schools. Information about 
the schools is given for the benefit of the 
business men and information about busi- 
ness for the benefit of the students. The 
superintendent of schools, the president of 
the board of education, the principal of the 
Chicago Normal School, the president of 
Northwestern University, and other educa- 
tors have written accounts of educational 
work in Chicago, and representative busi- 
ness and professional men in various lines, 
such as banking, law, and engineering, have 
written articles taking up some of the prob- 
lems that will be encountered by students 
when they enter practical business and pro- 
fessional life. 

The Association of Commerce has had a 
special interest in the high schools for the 
past 10 years, since the association in coop- 
eration with the board of education intro- 
duced a system of civic industrial clubs into 
the high schools, says the bulletin. These 
clubs bring the students into contact with 
professions, manufacturing industries, and 
business in general, and help them to decide 
upon their life work. The club members 
visit factories, banks, and other business 
institutions and are addressed at the schools 
by business and professional men. 


Trains Frenchmen in American 


Library Methods 


To train European librarians in American 
library methods, the American Committee 
for Devastated France has given $50,000 
to the American Library Association. 
Courses will be given at the American Li- 
brary in Paris similar to the summer course 
given there last July and August. This 
gift will be sufficient to support summer and 
winter courses for two years beginning about 
June, 1924. The American Library in Paris 
is maintained by the American Library 
Association as an agency for promoting in- 
ternational understanding. For the benefit 
of this library a gift of $7,500 a year for two 
years has been received recently from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
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Organization of a new medical school at 
the University of Chicago has been begun. 
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A Representative British City 


School 


System 


Birmingham, England, Comparable with Detroit, Whose Population is 


Somewhat Greater. 


Both Cities Offer Great Variety of Educational Facili- 


ties. Birmingham Makes Excellent Provision for Infants 


By JOHN F. JEWELL 


American Consul at Birmingham 


N THE rious public elementary 


schools Birmingham, England, there 
is accommodation for 152,680 pupils. 
The following table shows 


ber of children on the registers of these 


the average num- 
schools lor the hve wee ks nde d September 
98, 1923, as contrasted with the number for 
the same period of the preceding year; the 
average number in attendance during these 
periods ; and the percentage of average at- 
tendance to t] number on fhe registers 
Percentage of 
Average number (Average number average attend- 


on register I tendancs ince to number 


on registers 


System Includes Denominational Schools 


The public el mentary schools are under 
the control of the City of Birmingham Edu- 
cation Committee. Of these 112 are unde- 


nhominational and are known as council 


schools: 52 are Church of England schools; 
290 are Roman Catholi 
Hebrew. and 2? others that ean not be 


classified as either council or denomina- 


| is Wesleyan, l 


tional schools. In addition there are the 
following council special schools: Two for 
the deaf; 8 for the mentally defective; 3 
for the physi 


tially blind; and 


defective | for the par- 


pen-air schools. 


Many of the ementary public schools 
have four departments, there being infant 
departments, mixed departments for the 
younger pupils, and separate boys’ and 
girls’ departments for the older pupils. In 
general the principle of the separation of 
the sexes is foll ed in the education of all 
except the y gest children. There are 
in Birmingham 179 infants’ departments, 


106 mixed departments, 82 departments for 
boys and 83 for girls. 

It should be observed that all the fore- 
going figures apply 


Schools. There are 115 private schools in 


to public elementary 


Birmingham, a considerable number of 
Which give elementary training. Others 


Official report to Department of State, dated October 


25, 1923 





are chiefly concerned with secondary edu- 
cation and commercial training. While 
these private schools are largely independ- 
ent of municipal or state control, they may, 
nevertheless, be inspected by the public 
education authorities, who are given the 
right to enter them at any time, 

Classes in the « lementary schools have on 
the average about 50 pupils, and according 
to regulations the number in a class may not 
exceed 60. While the entire accommoda- 
tion is not used at present, crowded schools 
are, nevertheless, to be found in certain 
heavily populated districts of the city, and 
it is stated that in several instances more 
modern buildings and equipment are 
needed 

There are 9 so-called council secondary 
schools There are in addition 10 other 
schools in Birmingham of a purely secondary 
type, some of which are council schools, as 
well as 36 institutions comprising colleges, 
art and technical schools, preparatory 
schools, special schools for the physically 
defective, and commercial schools. At all 
of the council secondary schools the average 
attendance in 1922 was 6,936. Figures con- 
cerning the other schools of this type are not 
available. 

[The English detinitions of ‘‘secondary 
educacion” and ‘‘ higher education ’’ do not 
coincide with the American understanding 
of those terms. See ScnHoon Lire for No- 
vember, 1922, page 54.—Ed.] 


Compulsory Education 


No specified amount of education is com- 
pulsory, but all children are required to at- 
tend school from the age of 5 until they have 
completed the term during which they at- 
tain the age of 14. By means of special ex- 
aminations children are sometimes released 
from school when younger, but in general 
school attendance up to the required age is 
rigidly enforced. 

Part-time educational facilities are still in 
their infancy in Birmingham. No compul- 
sory part-time requirements are in force, 
nor is there any probability of their being 
provided for in the near future. Experi- 
ments have been made by the city of Bir- 
mingham Education Committee with what 
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are known as day continuation schools, An 
attempt was made to operate these upon the 
principle of voluntary attendance, but the 
experiment was not wholly successful, and 
it has been discontinued. 


Higher Education 


First among the higher institutions of 
learning is the University of Birmingham, 
This is an up-to-date university of good 
standing among similar modern institutions 
in Great Britain. Some of the secondary 
schools mentioned previously, particularly 
those dealing with art and technical subjects, 
give training which extends considerably 
beyond the bounds of secondary education. 

In addition various evening schools in 
Birmingham are concerned with both 
secondary and higher education. These are 
called ‘‘institutes,”’ 
sidered more attractive to those recently 


that name being con- 
freed from compulsory education. The 
whole system of evening classes has recently 
been reorganized and divided into three 
types, as follows: Junior, technical, and com- 
mercial institutes; adult and domestic 
institutes; and general institutions. The 
first are intended to afford young people 
under 16 years of age an opportunity of 
continuing their education after leaving the 
day schools. Graduated courses of instruc- 
tion extending over two yearsare provided, 
leading up to the more advanced work of the 
technical schools and the municipal schools 
of commerce. The adult institutes are de- 
signed to provide (1) a course for students of 
17 years of age and over who have not pre- 
viously attended an evening school and are 
not prepared for the more advanced work of 
the senior institutions; (2) classes for adults 
in special subjects; (3) courses and classes in 
domestic subjects, including needlework, 
cookery, laundry work, health, and physical 
exercises. The general institutes which are 
situated in certain outlying districts where 
the difficulties in reaching other centers 
are at present insuperable cater to students 
of all ages and combine the features of junior 
and adult domestic institutes, 


Day Teachers in Evening “ Institutes” 


Previously these institutes have been 
staffed by the teachers of the day schools. 
The schools have now been grouped geo- 
graphically, and each group of two or three 
will be in charge of one head teacher, who 
will devote half his time to the work of the 
evening schools and the rest toa day school. 
It is claimed that this arrangement will give 
to such head teachers sufficient leisure to do 
better work. 

At the municipal technical schools there 
is a comprehensive program of both day and 
evening classes. Facilities are available for 
instruction in plumbing, bakery and con- 
pharmacy, 
metallurgy, engineering, and a variety of 
other subjects, including domestic training 


fectionery, applied science, 
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and other courses for women. Instruction 
of a like nature is provided by two other 
similar institutions, the Handsworth and 
Aston technical schools. 

The Birmingham Municipal Central 
School of Art provides courses in such sub- 
jects as architecture, jewelry craftsmanship, 
painting and decorating, modeling, confec- 
tionery designing and decoration, printing, 
etc. Many of these courses are designed to 
supplement the training received in the 
workshop. 

Another important educational center in 
Birmingham is the Midland Institute, where 
the courses of study, while meeting to great 
extent the requirements of evening students 
seeking a bachelor of arts degree, are mainly 
intended to provide tuition in the subjects 
of a liberal education for these students who 
are unable to attend day courses at the 
university. 


Trade Schools Taught by Craftsmen 


As an example of the purely trade school 
there is to be noted the Birmingham Gun- 
Trade Technical School, which was estab- 
lished 21 years ago. A committee of gun- 
makers supervise this school, and the in- 
structors are men employed in responsible 
positions by gunmaking firms. During the 
last session of the institution there were 40 
students in attendance. 

More or less related to these schools is the 
arrangement put into operation several years 
ago, according to which the University of 
Birmingham undertakes to provide for 
adult persons selected by the trade-unions 
two days’ instruction in each week of a ses- 
sion or term, without charge. Thus far, 
owing to the strain upon the trade-unions 
caused by disturbed industrial conditions, 
the arrangement has not received the sup- 
port which was anticipated. It will be 
continued, however, in the hope of gaining 
further support with the return to more 
normal conditions. The subjects taken up 
by trade-union students are modern history, 
economics and economic history, social phi- 
losophy, and English language and literature. 
In certain cases these students attend the 
ordinary university classes, and in, other 
eases special instruction is provided. 


Teachers, Training, and Salaries 


For elementary teachers the usual mini- 
mum training required is two years in & 
teachers’ training college. For teachers in 
secondary schools, university training is in- 
variably required. 

The salaries of teachers in the elementary 
public schools are based upon Standard 
Scale III, with certain departures there- 
from authorized by the city council. [See 
Scnoo.t Lire, October, 1921, page 25, for 
the principal features of this scale.—Ed.| 
The above scale is subject in each instance 
to a possible 5 per cent abatement. 

Salaries of teachers in private, secondary, 
and other schools in Birmingham vary 
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widely and do not appear to be subject to 
any definite standard. 

Considerable discussion has recently arisen 
over the question of the employment of 
married women teachers. During the 
World War the shortage of teachers caused 
by the absence of men called into military 
service was to a considerable extent filled 
by married women. Aiter the war, how- 
ever, a surplus of teachers occurred, and 
toward the end of 1922 the engagements of 
married women in the council schools of 
Birmingham were nearly all terminated. 
In other schools there has been some oppo- 
sition to this policy, and as a result a con- 
siderable number of married women are still 
employed, and it does not seem probable 
that an early agreement upon the subject 
will be reached. 


School Medical Attendance 


The school medical officers are associated 
more or less with the public health depart- 
ment of Birmingham. These officers give 
to each elementary pupil three very thor- 
ough medical examinations, one at the time 
of the pupil’s entry into school, one when 
he is halfway through, and a third near the 
end of his elementary course. These ex- 
aminations include such items as general 
appearance, physical measurements, cloth- 
ing, cleanliness, condition of eyes and ears, 
teeth, tonsils, adenoids, lymphatic glands, 
heart, lungs, bones, paralysis, rickets, 
mental condition, speech, etc. 

Assisting the chief school medical officer 
is a mobile staff consisting of 9 assistant 
medical officers and 23 women nurses. 
This staff, in addition to examinations, 
follows up cases which need further atten- 
tion. Various treatment clinics are held 
in connection with this work. 

A charge of 3 pence is made for the 
treatment of each tooth; 3 shillings is 
charged for spectacles and the necessary 
eye examination, and 5 shillings for 
surgical operations, including a night in the 
clinic. Other charges are of a similarly 
nominal nature. An endeavor is made to 
provide special open-air schools for deli- 
cate, tubercular, and anaemic children; 
several of these schools are now in operation. 


Feeding of School Children 


Another phase of school activity which is 
of considerable importance during the 
present period, when there are large num- 
bers of unemployed, is the arrangement for 
giving dinners to school children whose 
home meals are insufficient. As a general 
rule, tickets for such meals are supplied to 
children on recommendation of the head 
teachers, the school medical officer, or the 
assistant school medical officer, but appli- 
cations made through other persons are fre- 
quently considered. Free meals are usually 
granted only after careful investigation, 
and when the income of the family is such 


that it is impossible for the parent to pro- 
vide sufficient suitable food. When grant- 
ing free meals the whole of the family in- 
come from all sources is taken into con- 
sideration. 


Two-Course Hot Dinner Served Daily 


The meals served, which take the form of 
a two-course hot dinner, are supplied seven 
days a week throughout the whole year, 
They are provided at three types of feeding 
centers: (1) Jn kitchens which have been 
equipped and staffed by the education com- 
mittee; (2) at contract centers where meals 
are provided by school caretakers and 
restaurant and eating-house keepers; (3) at 
special schools for defective children. 

Meals are not provided for payment in 
any of the schools, though where they have 
been given as a result of incorrect informa- 
tion, the parents are required to pay for 
them when the error is discovered. There 
appears to be no intention to supply meals 
for payment in the future as the education 
authorities do not consider it necessary with 
the schools as conveniently located as they 
are in Birmingham. 


Expenses of Women College 
Students 


Survey of 1/4 Colleges and Universities. 
Average Woman Student Spends $646 a 
Year, Not Including Clothes and Travel 


HAT THE rise in the cost of attending 
college is caused by increase in the 
fixed charges such as tuition, board, room, 
and fees rather than by increase in the 
amount spent by students for books and sup- 
plies, dues, contributions, recreation, and 
incidentals is the conclusion reached by the 
St. Louis branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, which has made 
an investigation of the expenses of women 
college students at more than 100 repre- 
Sentative colleges. This investigation was 
undertaken as an aid to prospective college 
students, to parents, to educational and 
vocational counselors, to administrators of 
scholarships and loan funds, and to others 
who need to budget as closely as possible the 
expense of college for women. 

The committee which made the survey 
collected information from 114 colleges. 
They made a study of ‘‘ catalogue expense,” 
covering the fixed charges as set by the col- 
lege authorities and of ‘‘extra-catalogue ex- 
pense,’’ covering all other expenses of the 
school year except clothing and railroad fare. 
These two important items were omitted 
from the tables because the cost of these de- 
pends upon the individual students and not 
upon conditions at the colleges. The average 
catalogue expense for the institutions stud- 
ied was $486.04. The average extra-cata- 
logue expense was $160.25. 
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How the Kindergarten Prepares Children 
for Primary Work 


Progress from One School to Another Should Be Easy and Natural. Differences Between 
Kindergarten and Primary School Rapidly Disappearing. Much of Kindergarten 
Work Preliminary to Primary Subjects 


By MARY G. WAITE 
Assistant Specialist in Kindergarten Education, Bureau of Education 


teachers that no break should occur in 

the education of children from the time 
they enter the kindergarten until they leave 
school from the highest grade possible for 
them to attend. Only as we understand 
the needs of the succeeding grades and the 
accomplishments of the preceding ones 
can we help to eradicate some of the breaks 
that come in school life, especially between 
the kindergarten and the first grade, between 
the elementary school and the high school, 
and between the high school and the college. 
The kindergarten and the primary grades 
have often been accused of working at cross 
purposes, but these differences are rapidly 
disappearing as we grow in an understand- 
ing of the real meaning of education and the 
place which both the kindergarten and pri- 
mary ideals and skills have in the educative 
process. 
' There are many skills or habits that 
naturally form a definite part of the kinder- 
garten work, but the children’s attention is 
not directed primarily toward those skills 
which are of especial value in the formal 
elementary subjects, although where these 
habits enter the work incidentally, the 
children should be encouraged to use them. 
For instance, there are many signs in and 
about the building they need to know, as, 
Principal’s Office, Girls, Boys, Entrance, 
Exit, Room 12, Car Stop, Main Street, Fire 
Department, U. 8. Mail, ete. 


[ IS THE consensus of opinion among 


Even though the skill side is not stressed _ 


the other two phases of the primary work 
do receive the conscious attention of the 
children. Ample opportunity is planned 
for them to increase their fund of informa- 
tion upon which these subjects are based 
and for them to develop interest in these 
subjects. 


Reading 


Let us take reading first. If by reading 
we mean the ability to interpret symbols 
so as to understand the thing signified by 
them, we may say that even very young 
children read. But this kind of reading is 
only a preliminary step in the work of 
learning to read from the printed page. 
As we said, children early learn to read 
both pictures and gestures; that is, they 
learn to tell the meaning of what they see. 
This ability to realize the meaning of 
observable facts Doctor Dewey tells us is 





what makes thinking possible. Binet says 
that without training children naturally 
develop this ability in relation to pictures 
at about 6 years of age and he therefore uses 
it as a test of 7-year-old intelligence. In 
the kindergarten children interpret both 
their own pictures and those of great artists. 

Another phase of interpreting symbols is 
in the dramatic work and gesture plays. 
Gesture has always been a means of com- 
munication, and even to-day there are cer- 
tain tribes who can communicate in no 
other way with those outside the tribe. 
These two means of communication are so 
naturally a part of the children’s life that 
in the kindergarten, ‘“‘Let’s play it” is a 
common response to a story or new experi- 
ence. 


Develops Feeling for Sequence of Events 


We divide the kinds of reading into two 
types, reading for information and reading 
for pleasure. With little children the 
latter takes the form of stories. The love 
of stories is fostered in the kindergarten 
and forms a part of the everyday experi- 
ences of the children. Not only do they 
hear many stories, each told many times, 
but they tell and retell the stories, and 
invent new ones to suit the occasion or the 
mood of the moment. In this way they 
acquire a richer vocabulary and a feeling 
for the sequence of. events which is 
necessary for the interpretation of what they 
read. 

Not only in stories does the kindergarten 
stress the sequence of ideas and the vocab- 
ulary but consciously develops them through 
conversation. Perhaps the kindergarten 
conversations are the part of the work most 
misunderstood by primary teachers. By 
conversation is not meant the mere talking 
for the sake of sociability, although that has 
a legitimate place under certain conditions, 
but real conversation for the sake of influ- 


. encing our own and other people’s opinions 


upon the topic under discussion. Through 
conversations the children piece out their 
information with information given by other 
children and by the teacher and_ organize 
all into a new and broader opinion. This is 
the one means by which children can find 
out whether or not their ideas about word 
symbols are correct. 

Although the interpretation of sound sym- 
bols with its concomitant, the correct use 
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of English, is most important in conversa- 
tion, such phases as enunciation and phonic 
plays are not neglected. There are many 
kindergarten games designed especially for 
these purposes. These plays may almost be 
considered as direct training in the skill of 
reading, although they are not consciously 
used as a tool. 

Another skill which is used in many ways 
in the kindergarten and is useful in reading 
is learning to see as much as possible at a 
glance. While psychologists and physiolo- 
gists tell us that we can not increase our 
ability to see, they also tell us that probably 
none of us uses all the ability we have. In 
the kindergarten there are observation games 
which have for their definite end increase 
in the rate of recognizing objects and groups 
of objects. This ability may be built upon 
in the primary grades and used in relation 
to developing a greater eye span and a more 
rapid movement of the eye in reading. 


Arithmetic 


Probably the number work more readily 
shows itself as a basis for the school arts than 
the other activities in the kindergarten. 
Even little children need to understand the 
use of number combinations. The little 3- 
year old child who said, “I want 2 and 2 
and 2 cookies for Tom and Bobby and me,”’ 
knew the value of 3 times 2 even if he did 
not have a word to express it. Number 
relationships are easily demonstiated wher- 
ever materials are used. 

Two essential factors in number work are 
to see things in groups and to be able to 
count serially both forward and back- 
ward. The kindergarten children have 
many opportunities to see things in groups. 
They make designs for baskets, necklaces, 
towels, napkins, or costumes for their fes- 
tivals, or they plant seeds and bulbs in 
groups or rows in their gardens. When they 
are playing certain games two, three, five, 
eight children are necessary for that par- 
ticular game and often the leader says, “ Now 
it is time for the next three to play." 

Counting is also a necessary part of much 
of the children’s work. They must know 
how many chairs, papers, scissors, or other 
pieces of material are needed. Plain count- 
ing readily goes over to rhythmic counting in 
groups of two, three, and sometimes even 
of four or five, especially if the materials 
have been arranged in groups. This isillus- 
trated by the use of beads, chains, table 
decorations, block fences, and many other 
designs. 

Learn Basis of Number Combinations 


As addition and multiplication are only 
abbreviated forms of serial counting in the 
ascending order, the children in the kinder- 
garten do learn the basal facts upon which 
these number combinations are built. 
Grouping objects is the basis for multiplica- 
tion and, as illustrated in the work for 
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New Books in E.ducation 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 
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Danspit_, Tt s Health training in 

schools: a handbook for tea hers and 


health worker Prepared for the Na- 
tional tuberculosis i 
consultati I Vill ( M. De 


association. . .. in 


l’orest. 


New York. National tuberculosis asso- 
ciation, 370 Seventh avenue, 1923. 
xiii, 405 p llus. §& 

Present ourse of health lessons, 
Da 1 Ul 1 per its, correc- 
tive exer I ries, poems, and games. 
Outl ne 1Or I hr uughout thn vear are 
provided for grade bel he high school, 
Iso actual m il for each lessor 


FREEMAN DOUGHERTY, 
Mary L. How 
a teacher’s manual Boston. New York 
[ete Houghton Mifflin compan) [1923] 


vi, 305 p. 8 


to teach handwriting; 


The aim t manual ¢ enable the teacher 
of handwritiz get the pedagogical equip- 
ment needed, and to furnish the detailed exer- 
cises for her ust wether with such explanation 
as will prepal er to use them intelligently. 
The author say vriting can be adequately 
taught by the grade teacher when she has the 
necessary ¢ pment, both pedagogical and 
technical, for the work 

GATES, ( Ray. The management of 
smaller schools. Boston, New York 


fete.] Houghton Mifflin company [1923] 
ix,174 p. 12°. (Riverside educational 
monographs, ed. by H. Suzzallo. 

tration of the smaller systems of 
illages has been largely 
of education, 


The admini 
schools in towns and 


overlooked by the 


ientific students 


and little has been } lished for the guidance ol 
those who are charged with the direction of these 
schools, where the eareers of superintendents 


usually begin. The writer offers this book as a 
pioneer attempt to bring to those in the smaller 
i rather extensive 
as well as a con- 


schools some of the results of 
study of educational literatur« 
siderable experience as teacher, principal, and 
superintendent in small-school systems. 
Gunnivna, J. W. L. and Van pe Wat, Marte 
Gunninc. Jan Ligthart, sa vie et son 
oeuvre. Groningen, Holland, J. B. 


Wolters, 1923. 
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i I ‘ riti Speaking 
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P. A. Diels, headmaster at Amsterdam, say 
rt thor Dutchman who studied at 
the Universit f Geneva and obtained by this 
treatise his degre loctor of pedagogy It is 
ritten in French, so that th interested in 
Ligthart m t a fair ide f his life and work 
I think that especially those who admire Dr. 
John Dewe' work will gratified to make the 
unt kindred s¢ At the presen 
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idea, which in American educational terms may 
be called the socializing idea of the school. Iti 
( he greate importar l this world-wide 
movement should e studied internationally. 
Your American experiments are closely followed 
yur country and we may Safely say that the 
Old World will benefit by their results in some 
future time. On the other hand, I heard that in 


many keen i ‘tere 
investigations. One of 


work of our 


American educational circle 
shown in 


importance is the 
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European 
Ligthart.”’ 
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BENJAMIN C. Parents 


sex education. I. 


GRUENBERG, 
For parents of chil- 
New York, 
The American social hygiene associ- 
ation [1923] vi, 100 p. 12 

While this |! 
aid parents, it is 
teachers of children or young people, in imparting 
sex training. 


dren under school 


age. 


0k has been written primarily t 


ilso intended to be of service to 


Methods of 
Yonkers- 
book 


HANDSCHIN, ‘CHARLES H. 
teaching modern languages. 
N. Y., World 


179 p. g° 


on-Hudson, com- 


pany, 1923.  v, 

Foreign language study in the schools of the 
United States is not receiving its due share of 
attention, and Americans consequently rank low 
is linguists when compared with European 
This book presents numerous reasons 
why the study of French, Spanish, and German, 
as well as of the other modern languages, is of 
prime importance, both from a cultural and from 
a business standpoint. It undertakes to place 
at the disposal of the teacher the principles so far 
established by the best practice and by experi- 
mentation, as well as the best devices, an exposi- 
tion of which is given. 


peoples 


Hieu, Srantey. The revolt of youth. 
New York, Cincinnati, The Abingdon 
press [1923] 222p. front., plates. 12°. 


Over against the pessimistic tone of most of the 
current literature regarding world affairs, this 
volume presents the other side of the picture, 
giving reasons for a hopeful view regarding the 
future. The author says that certain great con- 
structive forces are at work, even in Europe. 
Among these forces perhaps the most significant 
is the spirit of the world’s youth, who are carry- 
ing on, in school and out, toward a better day in 
which youth still A description is 
given of what the young men are accomplishing 
in England, in central and eastern Europe, in 
Latin America, in China, and in Japan, and a 
universal league of youth is proposed. 


believes. 


Source book 
New 


Kivpatrick, Witu1am Hearpb. 
in the philosophy of education. 
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York, The Macmillan company, 1923 
Textbook 


viii, 365 p. 8 
ed. by P. Monroe 


SeT1ES, 





Material! for plementary reading in connec 
tion with a course in the philosophy of education 
is here presented, especially with the design of 
rendering mat rt and inaccessible references 
easy of aces The references given in this 
source WK ar } fied under 22 « hapter head- 
ng Car N ech taken to state all sorts of 

posed view i po ons, so that the student 

1av be forced think before he accept 

McNair, Georce Hasrines. Methods of 
teaching modern-day arithmetic. Bos- 
ton, R. G. Badger [1923] xviii, 9-419 
Pp. § 

Designed t ‘ wn iid to teachers of 
arithmeti his book n outgrowth of many 
ears of class rk ried observation in model 
ind elementar cho and of lecture courses 


given to teacher 
Marrz, CHARLES E 
A Social 
ton, New York [et« 
company 


/ KINNEMAN, JOHN 
teachers. Bos- 
, Houghton Mifflin 
340 p. 12°. 
(Riverside textbooks in education, ed. 
by E, P. Cubberley. 


that 


science for 


{1925 Xl 


Recognizing teachers in our schools can 
not be expected to give to their pupils sound 
training for life i itic and rapidly chang- 
ing society when they do not possess fundamental 
the authors have pre 

of teachers this book, 
giving the results of several years of experimenta- 
it the West Chester ( Ta.) 
State normal school. It 


La democr 


conceptions themselves 
pared for the informatior 


tion in social training 
an elementary treatise 
organized society 


on the life of people ii present- 


! mpe form some of the more important 
present-day social problems, describing briefly the 
great governmental and social institutions of such 
society, and pointing out the relation of all these 
to the problem of education for citizenship in a 
democracy 


testing: 
York, H. 
vii, 406 p. 


PINTNER, Rvpo.r. Intelligence 
methods and New 
Holt and company [1923] 
is’. 

This book tells what is meant by intelligence 
testing, what means are employed to test general 
intélligence, and what results have been achieved. 
It first presents a history of the gradual evolu- 
tion of the intelligence test and discusses some of 
the basic assumptions underlying the work. The 
various tests, individual and group, that are at 
present available are then described, Finally the 
author collects and analyzes the main results of 
intelligence testing which have previously been 
scattered in publications. Biblio- 
graphical references for further study follow each 
chapter. Although much has been accomplished 
in intelligence testing during the past 15 years, 
the author asserts that the work is only at its 
beginning and that the future will see a great 
development and extension in the use of tests. 


results. 


numerous 


London, Chatto & 
366 p. front., 


Sanderson of Oundle. 
Windus, 1923. vii, 
plates. 8°. 

A series of articles by H. G. Wells appeared in 
the New Republic, beginning in the issue for 
October 17, 1923, and entitled The great discovery: 
Sanderson and the new spirit in education, The 
career and personality of F. W. Sanderson and 
his contributiors to educational method, as head- 
master of Oundle school ir England, are described 
more fully in this book, which is the composite 
work of a number of persons who knew the sub- 
ject intimately in life 
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Hold High the Torch of 
Liberal Education 


( Continued from page 73.) 


intricate machinery and teeming centers 
where millions live dependent upon each 
other that is forcing upon all classes of society 
the realization that the trained mind is an 
essential in the struggle for existence. 


Vocational and Cultural can not be Separated 


It is this realization, too, which makes the 
problem of educational standards and 
educational methods a different thing than 
in former centuries. Then the highly 
educated man, the scholar, lived in great 
measure a cloistered life. To-day we are 
forced to have the scholar in electrical 
engineering, in banking, in commerce, in 
foreign service—yes, and in ditch digging as 
well. Place over against the architectural 
monstrosities of the eighties throughout 
America the fine things that are being done 
in building to-day and the relation of cul- 
tural education to mechanical processes 
becomes more clear. There has been a 
natural shifting of emphasis in the evolution 
of curricula. In our early days, before the 
century of industrial and commercial 
expansion, our institutions of higher learning 
were called upon to produce lawyers and 
doctors and clergymen. For these pro- 
fessions Greek and Latin were not <niy 
cultural subjects; they were distinvily and 
emphatically vocational subjects as well. 
The vocational and the cultural were not 
and can not be separated by water-tight 
compartments—they mingle in the life of 
the well trained individual. When we 
learn to equip more of our youth who go into 
foreign trade with a broad cultural back- 
ground which will enable them to meet 
European and South American business men 
on their own ground, to approach business 
transactions through stages of social contact, 
our foreign relations will be strengthened 
immeasurably. 


Distinguish Between Education and Training 


The higher institution of learning in 
America will be unfaithful to its trust if it 
does not hold high the torch of liberal 
education—if it does not clearly distinguish 
between education and training. Just as 
truly will that institution fail to serve its 
generation if it does not adjust itself to 
supply the needs of the times—if, while 
holding to high standards, it does not have 
the courage to depart from conventional and 
time-honored policies when in so doing it 
may aid in the progress of mankind. 

This is the century of education—and 
therein lies a problem of stupendous diffi- 
culty for institution and for individual. 
Because of the universally awakened ap- 
preciation of the value of education there 
are flocking to the doors of the universities 
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countless thousands, many with the capacity 
and the preparation to take advantage of 
what the university offers, but many others 
without the mental equipment or the 
stamina to achieve results in fields of study 
which they wish to enter. 


Must not Yield to Craze for Numbers 


The university, in fairness to itself and to 
the youth who comes to its doors, must 
ascertain the impulse which prompted the 
desire for membership in the academic 
body; must. weigh the capacity of the 
individual; must not yield to the craze for 
numbers and, through lowering of essential 
standards and the creation of multitudinous 
courses, become, in fact, an intellectual 5 
and 10 cent store. That institution which 
does not create and jealously guard high 
educational standards is poor, indeed, no 
matter what its equipment may be. It is 
detrimental to the integrity of the institu- 
tion and unkind to the student to open side 
doors of easy admission, or, by a too liberal 
attitude, allow the student to believe that 
he has achieved where he has not. This 
administration is unalterably committed to 
the policy of maintaining the high standards 
already prevailing in George Washington 
University; is committed with equal earn- 
estness to the promotion of all feasible 
plans for the creation of still higher stand- 
ards. 

This policy involves a careful investiga- 
tion of existing requirements sanctioned by 
the academic world. It is high time that 
universities, and in fact all educational 
institutions, should scrutinize with more 
intelligent vision than heretofore our system 
of standards and requirements for admis- 
sion. There is growing a_ well-founded 
suspicion that much time is lost by our 
youth in elementary and secondary school 
work; that our colleges are hampered by 
the necessity of doing much which should 
have been mastered before the student 
entered their halls. There are few to-day 
who have the temerity to justify either our 
arbitrary eight years of elementary school 
work and four years of secondary school 
work or the content of those years. Many 
of the accepted standards persist because 
of inertia. Through sheer educational care- 
lessness we are allowing eighteenth century 
rulings to be applied to twentieth century 
needs. 


America has Enough Higher Institutions 


It is clear that there is a dangerous ten- 
dency for our institutions of higher educa- 
tion to spread themselves unduly in an 
attempt to meet multitudinous demands. 
Fortunate, indeed, is an institution with 
clearly defined policy in a well-bounded 
field. America has perhaps enough insti- 
tutions of higher learning. She does not 
have enough kinds of institutions. Many 
an institution of the small college type has 


ceased to fillany educational need by sacri- 
ficing its unique characteristics in order to 
ape university organization and method. 
Many a struggling institution kept alive by 
local pride and alumni loyalty and the record 
of a worthy past could serve a real purpose 
in the field of education if those in control 
of its policies had the vision and the courage 
to seek the thing which could there be done 
supremely well and to do that thing regard- 
less of what has spelled success for institu- 
tions of a different type and serving a 
different constituency. 


Mission of College Variously Defined 


The college of liberal arts in all of our 
universities is a unit under close scrutiny, 
and there isan increasing tendency variously 
to define its mission. There is also a tend- 
ency to load it down with elements rightly 
belonging to the secondary school on the 
one side and to the graduate schooi on the 
other. What is the danger in our age of 
intense specialization? Is it not that the 
individual may be swallowed up by his task; 
that in making a living he will sacrifice liy- 
ing a life? Emerson in his essay on the 
American Scholar tells us that ‘‘ the planter, 
who is a man sent out into the field to gather 
food, is seldom cheered by any idea of the 
true dignity of his ministry. He sees his 
bushel and his cart, and nothing beyond, 
and sinks into the farmer instead of man on 
the farm. The tradesman scarcely ever 
gives an ideal worth to his work, but is rid- 
den by the routine of his craft, and the soul 
is subject to dollars; the priest becomes a 
form; the attorney a statute book; the me- 
chanic a machine; the sailor a rope of aship.”’ 


Orientation of Courses a Prime Consideration 


What our civilization needs is the man on 
the farm and the man in the counting house; 
yes, and the man in the professor’s chair. 
For these, civilization must look to the col- 
lege of liberal arts. And if the search is not 
to be in vain, we must have certain clear-cut 
ideals. The student is to gain his impres- 
sion of how to contribute his share to society, 
how to enjoy the life more abundant through 
a knowledge of the processes of nature and 
the achievements of mankind by obtaining 
a broad view of the steps which have led the 
universe to the period in which he lives. 
This is the background for balanced think- 
ing. This is the foundation upon which he 
can build a well-ordered life. And this 
foundation will not be secure if it is made of 
disconnected units. That teacher who in- 
structs as if those in his class were all to be 
Greek scholars or chemists or poets, as the 
case may be, fails to recognize the mission 
of liberal culture. He who unduly magni- 
fies his own courses and expresses to the 
student intolerance for or scorn of other sub- 
jects in the curriculum is guilty of an act 
subversive of cultural development. The 
orientation of courses is a subject second to 
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none for the consideration of the faculties 
in our liberal colleges. 

It is a task challenging the best thought in 
the American college to present to the youth 
in the department of liberal arts a well- 
balanced course of study which will enable 
him to sense intelligently the development 
of the race, its struggles, its defeats, its ac- 
complishments, its esthetic yearnings, its 
religious expression. It is a perplexing 
problem to select from the mighty record of 
the ages only such material as can be com- 
prehended in the short four years of the 
college course, and this fact would seem to 
call into question the wisdom of devoting 
much time in the formative period of the 
student’s first college years to extensive con- 
sideration of untested social and economic 
theories. The encroachment of propaganda 
in the field of liberal culture is to be deplored 
by all who love true scholarship. It is the 
duty of the college of liberal arts to give the 
youth a background of sound learning against 
which he will project the ideas which pass 
into his life from every source. It is the 
duty of the college to show the student “‘ how 
to think rather than what to think” and in 
his instruction constantly to remember that 
one must learn to creep before one learns to 
run. 


Still, Small Voice of Sound Scholarship 


If we give right values to the elements of 
education, if we first present the great truths 
in which there is universal agreement, and 
lead from those by scholarly method and by 
natural development to those problems 
which call for the use of a well-trained and 
well-poised intellect, the student will learn 
to weigh evidence and make sound judg- 
ments, and the question of so-called academic 
freedom will not trouble us much. Does 
that statement convict of being unprogres- 
sive in education? That may be a matter 
of terminology—and we are slaves to terms. 
We cringe from being classed as conserv- 
atives. We spend our lives like the Athe- 
nians of Paul’s invective, either hearing 
or telling some new thing. From rostrum 
and pulpit and soap box the clamor arises. 
History, away with it! Logic, it mustn’t 
hamper us. Ethics, it is superfluous. But 
above the clamor now and then arises the 
still, small voice of sound scholarship. Now 
and again there steps from the crowd the 
man the world needs, the man with the 
trained mind, with a hold on eternal truths, 
and before him the vocal and the unpre- 
pared sink into ineffectiveness. 


Thinking Made Effective by Sound Learning 


May there never come the day when at 
George Washington University freedom of 
thought is not enthusiastically encouraged 
and the search for the truth is not given 
every emphasis. But may the day never 
come when the gate is closed to the rich 
fields of sound learning and opened to the 
Wilderness of emotional surmise. May the 





university ever develop independent think- 
ing, independent thinking made logical and 
effective by sound learning. 

If Emerson is correct in placing man 
above his activities, if it be true that law 
and medicine and other learned professions 
are passing ever more rapidly through a 
process of socialization, then it is indis- 
putable that our professional schools should 
draw their students from that group which 
has had broad cultural training. 


Religion the Corner Stone of the Structure 


In the foundation of liberal culture upon 
which the student is to rear the structure of 
his life the corner stone of religion must 
find its place. Here, as in social and eco- 
nomic fields, the teaching should be con- 
structive, should deal with the broad facts 
of Christianity as enunciated by the Galil- 
lean. It is well to point out to the student 
that there is a point beyond which the 
finite mind can not penetrate; that there is 
a point at which intellectual processes pause 
and faith must carry on. A world shaken 
to its axis by the cataclysm through which 
it is passing will never be steadied and saved 
by the cynic. Its hope lies in men and 
women of trained minds and the indom- 
itable courage which comes from spiritual 
sources. 

We believe that the university should fur- 
nish the opportunity to every student to 
worship and to develop religious ideals. 
And to that end the place of the chapel 
service in the university life is emphasized, 
and much thought is given to making it in- 
spiring and attractive in the highest degree. 

Not the least important element in the 
work of the university is that of physical 
education. No less eminent an authority 
than President Eliot has said, ‘‘ Universal 
physical training is the most important and 
urgent improvement in American educa- 
tion.’’ National health is the foundation 
of national efficiency. The conservation of 
health is a great economic problem challeng- 
ing the best thought. With the high tension 
of present-day activities, with the develop- 
ment of the telephone and the automobile 
and other time and labor saving devices, 
wholesome physical exercise in connection 
with the day’s work is greatly restricted. 
Increasing demands are being made upon 
the vitality of the race. The university 
which gives sharp attention to the physical 
well-being of every student is adding tre- 
mendously to his chances of success. 


System of Specialized Athletics 


In the pioneer days students came to our 
universities with muscles hardened by 
swinging the ax. They kept those muscles 
hard with necessary physical work which 
they were called upon to do during the 
academic term. They found in the quiet 
life of the campus little to deplete the stores 
of health. Then with the change of condi- 
tions there developed a simple type of 
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games in which the students participated 
quite informally. From these games came 
the organized teams, came the desire for 
intercollegiate competition, and from the 
realization of that desire grew the great 
system of specialized athletics with highly 
trained athletes and scores of thousands of 
spectators in attendance on the games. 
And as the culminating development we 
have the peculiar and deplorable phenome- 
non of institutions seeking out youth of 
athletic prowess and offering inducements 
to them to enter the university. 


Close to Commercialized Entertainment 


Sport which was in its beginnings a 
recreation from the serious business of educa- 
tion has become one of the greatest problems 
in university life—a problem to be faced 
courageously and at once if we are not to 
lose the sense of values, if the college is not 
to become an athletic club instead of an 
institution of learning. The financial trans- 
actions and the elaborate equipment are 
forcing college athletics close to the line of 
commercialized entertainment. It is our 
duty to lead back to sport for sport’s sake. 
Yes, more than that, to sport for health’s 
sake, for education’s sake; for without that 
true spirit of sportmanship that leaves 
justice and fair play no man can really play 
the game of life with success. Our pride 
must be in the number of students partici- 
pating in wholesome outdoor sport, not in 
the number of victories won by highly 
trained athletes. We will labor earnestly, 
as friends of recreation and of physical 
efficiency, to realize the place and the possi- 
bility of physical efficiency, to realize the 
place and the possibility of physical educa- 
tion and to make sport the willing and help- 
ful servant, not the dominating master of 
academic activity. 


Simple Lioing Will Strengthen Moral Fiber 


No matter what wealth time may bring to 
George Washington University, we will fail 
in the high purpose of education, we will 
dishonor the great name we bear if in any 
way we introduce or encourage an atmos- 
phere of soft and luxurious existence. We 
will build in stone and brick, and we trust 
in character, a tradition of simple living 
which will strengthen the moral fiber of 
those whom the university is to mold. 

The ideal, which we seek is a university 
with national character and influence, a 
university taking full advantage of the 
great resources of the Federal City for inspira- 
tion and for research, a university sending 
into every corner of the land an ever-in- 
creasing company of men and women with 
physical stamina, intellectual strength, and 
spiritual power, a university true to the 
name of George Washington and pledged to 
the upbuilding of our America. To this we 
dedicate ourselves with the prayer that with 
clear vision and unfaltering courage we may 
serve the Nation which we love. 
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Books in Big Print for 


Children 


All Public Libraries Should Have Goodly 
Supply of Special Books for Children 
Whose Eves Are Defective 


By MAY G. QUIGLEY 

Chief Children’s Department, Grand Rapids Public 
Liber 
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Card Catalogue of Big-Type Books 

We made a list of such books « 
our library which was printed in our regular 
monthly bulletin for August, 1919. Addi 
tions are made frequently filed 
in the card catalogue; thus we endeavor to 
keep as complete as possible our collection 
of books done in 18 or 24 point type. We 
are always on the lookout for lists and publi- 
cations which wil! 
books. 

While the matter of clear type and easy 
reading for adults does not usually come 
within the province of the children’s de- 
partment, there is a strong feeling that the 
value of the library would be greatly in- 
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Schools Leave Children 
Little Time 
Danish Schools Open 246 Days a 


Graduating Classes Attend 34 or 36 Hours 


Every Vy eek 


By MARI IN LETCHER 


United States Consul General, € 
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The hourly attendance pe er in the 
graduating classes i isually be + or 
a) hours, while Ll! the it is 
us ially 28 or 30 hours. Sor ) e other 
classes, however. have stil hourly 


attendance. Most of e schools ai 
246 dav 


particularly in 


open 


sa year, but this varies considerably, 


the count: 


Attendance records in the ommon mu- 


nicipal schools show ,that in 1921, every 
child in these schools was absent on an 

erage, 11.5 days—8.2 of these days on 
sickness. In 1920, the respective cures 


vere 14.2 and 10.0. 


October 24, 


Cuban President Moved by School 
Shortage 


More than half oi 
age in Cuba do not receive any education 


dren of school 


at all, according to a message from the 
President of the Republic to the Congress. 
It is estimated that more than 12,000 new 
provide places for 
b iildingg 
n space 1 boards 
nal classes will be 
installed as soon as possible. By the pre- 
in July, 1923, it is 
in part the great 
n one of 


classrooms are needed t 


these children. Man owners of 
have offered free classro 
of education, and addi 

visions of a law passed 
now possible to remedy 
shortage of teachers which has be 


the greatest problems in Cuban education, 


The United States Bureau of Education 
has moved from the Pension Office Building 
to the main building of the Department of 
the Interior. 
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